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That Better Country 
By Martha G. Dickinson Bianchi 


N spring’s prophetic loveliness, 
Or summer’s green delight, 
The heart misgives if Paradise 
For Nature can requite. 
What streets of gold could ever seem 
Than autumn hills more brave ? 
What jeweled gates more splendors boast 
Than starry midnights have ? 
Ah, crippled children’s wistful efes, 
And souls enmeshed in, sin, 
Renew the spirit’s old desire 
Some higher heaven to win, 
Where age shall run—unwearying, 
The blind rejoicing see, 
And broken hearts be whole again; 
Land where such marvels be, 
This mortal habitation dear 
Must vie with thee in vain! 
All Nature’s mystic temples fair 
Thy portal but remain. 
New York Cirty. 








With Your Shield 


A living dog is zo¢ better than a dead lion. But 
we have heard the opposite statement of the old 
proverb so often that many of us have come to be- 
lieve it is true, Yet no one would dream of saying 
that the craven who saved his miserable life by cow- 
ardice is, in any sense, better than he who died in 
defense of honor. Rather would one choose the 
counsel of the Spartan mother, ‘‘ With your shield, or 
upon it.’” One who has just returned from India 
tells the following incident in connection with the 
student riots that occurred in Calcutta some months 
ago. One of the missionaries was discussing with his 
associates whether it was wise to go out on the public 
square to preach and risk being stoned by the mob. 
The brave Scotch wife of the missionary, after hearing 
all the danger involved, spoke up,—doubtless she 
spoke for her husband as well: ‘‘O, Jock, go on out! 
I would rather have you bashed up a bit than to see 
you hide your head here in the house.’’ He, of 


course, went out, and two weeks later was badly 
‘bashed up.’* We need constantly to remind our- 
selves that death in the effort to perform duty is ten 
thousand times preferable to the life of a shirk. 


x 
Talking Ourselves Down 


Unnecessary criticism of others is one of the 
deadliest forms of self-injury. It is doubly so when 
coupled with vindication of self. The man who, for 
example, is being unjustly attacked or depreciated in 
his rightful place and work, and who makes it a point 
to tell friends who have no special connection with the 
matter all about it, explaining the unfairness and weak- 
ness of his opponents and the strength of himself and 
his work, accomplishes nothing but a loss of respect 
for himself on the part of those in whom he confides. 
The facts as he tells them may be wholly true ; but the 
fact that he tells them is wholly against him. It is 
always a temptation, in such trying circumstances, thus 
to talk about ourselves and others ; it seems like a help- 
ful relief of the tension ; but the relief is not genuine, 
and it is costly toour own character and reputation. The 
most respected man is the man from whose conversa- 
tion his own grievances and achievements, and his 
neighbor's shortcomings, are brilliantly absent. 


x 


Being Too Tentative 

Carefulness in statement does not demand the 
qualifying of every statement. There are many things 
that we can know and ought to know with unqualified 
certainty, and when we speak concerning those things 
we ought to speak with positiveness, not with a 
cautious tentativeness that belies our conviction. Men 
would always rather listen to a man with a positive 
message than to a man with a tentative message. 
Yet how commonly one hears the speaker on the plat- 
form or in prayer-meeting or in Sunday-school intro- 
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duce almost his every thought with the apologetic 
stock-phrase, ‘‘ it seems to me that " ! The audi- 
ence is willing to take that for granted ; it wants to 
hear what the man de/eves with a dead-in-earnest cer- 
tainty ; what really zs to him, not what‘ seems’’ to 
him. So of the false modesty in the mistaken im- 
pulse that prompts the leader of a meeting to put all 
his announcements in the form of a question : ‘Shall 
we sing?’’ ‘Shall we have a word of prayer?’’ 
A leader ought to ad, with a positiveness and a cer- 
tainty that kindle enthusiasm. It is better to make 
some mistakes in the line of unqualified positiveness, 
than to make the greater mistake of never coming out 
flat-footed on anything. 





Xx 
In the Machine Shop 


There are not two different sets of principles for 
material and spiritual success. Whatever really helps 
in one field will help in the other,—only the sons 
of this world are often wiser than the sons of 
light. A series of ‘‘ Practical Don’ ts for Machinists,"’ 
issued by a prominent trade publication, contains a 
good many hints that all of us in life’s big machine 
shop would do well to heed,—though the series is 
labeled ‘* For the other fellow—not you.’’ Here are 
some of them: ‘‘ Don't say ‘that’s good enough.’ '’ 
Don't borrow tools; buy your own. Don't let your 
lathe run and cut air. Don’t be always looking for 
pay-day. Don’t be too important to do insignificant 
jobs. Don’t take off your overalls before quitting 
time. Don't try to fool your foreman, for you may 
get left. Don’t wait until Monday morning to fill 
your oil-can. Don't deny spoiling a piece of work if 
you have done it. Don’t work to a caliper that has 
been set by another man}; set it yourself.’’ The 
man or woman whose life is controlled by such prin- 
ciples as these is bound to have the respect of fellow- 
workmen, and the quality of the work done is likely 
to mean promotion by the Foreman. 
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Work as a Secret of Joy 


HE workers of the world are not pessimists, not 
only because they have no time for unprofitable 
speculations, but because this particular notion 

does not fit into their mood. They are getting too 
much of the good of life to join in the cry, ‘* Who 
will show us any good?’’ It has been well said that 
most of the estimates of human life as a poor and un- 
satisfactory affair ignore the joys of activity. Such 
estimates are formed by people who sit still and criti- 
cize. It is a fine and true touch of the Psalmist, when 
he speaks of ‘‘the seat of the scorner.’’ Let the 
cynic be up and about the real work of life, and there 
will be an end to his scorning. Scorn is the rust upon 
an unused tool. 

To be hard at work is the normal and wholesome 
state of man. Some of the older writers used to hold 
that no man will work except under the constraint of 
necessity, on the ground that labor is a disagreeable 
and even undesirable exertion. But it was ‘for 
man’s sake,’’ for his growth in wisdom and happi- 
ness, that the earth was made to bring forth thorns 
and briars after the Eden-time, so that man must eat 
his bread in the sweat of his brow. The ‘‘man with 
the hoe”’ is far less to be pitied than the man without 
the hoe or some equivalent to it. For the latter man 
the solid joys of life hardly exist. To him the 
hunger and thirst and weariness-of the toiler are 
inaccessible, and along with them the full enjoyment 
of food,drink, and rest. He cannot delight in the 
simple joys of life as do those who have: earned them 
with bent back and tense muscles. 


‘©All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,"’ 
the proverb reminds us. True enough, but when 
Jack comes to be John, and emerges out of the boy's 
immaturity, there should be for him no such contrast 
of work and play. He should find his best enjoyment 
in doing his work, as mature persons de. They rise 
every morning with the thought of the good they have 
the chance to do before they lie down again at night, 
regarding their employment, not merely as a means 
of earning an honest living, but as one of the many 
means by which God is serving men through men. 

Jesus combined constant work with a divine con- 
tentment in life. His teaching was simple enough to 
be fully recorded for us, with his repetitions of it in 
adaptation to time, place, and hearers. But one 
thing the Evangelist John could not undertake to re- 
cord, and that was the ‘‘many other things which 


Jesus did.’’ ‘*If they were written every one,’’ he 
says, ‘‘I suppose that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written.’’ So 


Christ's life impressed the one who stood the nearest 
to him, and saw it the most intimately. Ar“ our 
Lord’s call to us is to a life of active energy in the 
service of the kingdom. His teachings represent the 
kingdom as a warfare to be waged, a vineyard to be 
kept, a business to be carried on, a field to be tilled, 
a harvest to be reaped, a building to be constructed, 
a flock to be tended, a net to be drawn to land, and 
whatever else belonged to the honest employments of 
men in his day. Thus he summons us to enter into 
his own joy,—the joy of lifting up the fallen, strength- 
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ening the weak, comforting the sorrowful, feeding the 
hungry, and guiding the astray. : 
There have been periods in the history of his church 


when a different idea of his call upon men prevailed. ~ 


Christian work was relegated to the ministry, and 
believers had little to do with it beyond giving money 
for its expenses. The literature of that time is not 
joyful. It is made up largely of journals in which 
good people wrote hard things of themselves and of 
the church at large. Its hymns are not triumphant : 


‘*Oh for the blessedness | felt when first 1 knew the. 


Lord !"’ is the burden of many. But the literature of 
the world contains no collection of books more full of 
joy and rejoicing than are the twenty-seven which 
make up the New Testament. They are the record 
of the life of churches which were as busy as bee- 
hives or anthills, with every man and woman possess- 
ing a gift for service, and finding an appropriate field 
for its use. Folks were joyful then because they were at 
work in ways which suited their several powers, under 
the eye of a Master who had called and was training 
them for such a service. 

There is a significant correction of the new rendering 
of averse in Ephesians (4:12). The Old Version 
reads that, certain gifts of apostles, prophets, evangel- 
ists, and teachers were bestowed ‘‘ for the perfecting 
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of the saints, for the work of the ministry,’’ as though 
these were two distinct purposes. The new rendering 
reads, ‘‘ For the perfecting of the saints, unto the work 


of ministering.’’ It is that every saint may’he-taking . 


part in the great work of ministering to human needs 
that men are raised up to fill great offices in the 
churches. The apostle or pastor honors his own 
office, not by taking on him the whole work, but by 
training and inspiring others to take their share. It 
was exactly in this spirit that Mr. Moody said he 
would rather set ten men at work than do the work 
which belonged to ten men. The former is the 
greater service, as it puts the ten in the way of being 
cheerful and triumphant Christians, where they might 
have moped and mourned all their days without their 
share in the work which gladdens the heart. 

Let us seek in work the cure for our depressions 
and our discontents, We shall meet our Master 
there. He is still as busy for the good of his people 
as when he was ministering to the Twelve. He is 
still as ready to guide, bless, and cheer his workers as 


when he heard with joy the report that the Seventy - 


brought him after their mission. He waits to say to 


us, not at death only, but at the close of every well- 


spent day, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant ! 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!’’ 





The First Asiatic World’s Conference 


How easy it is to slip up in any attempt to state 
when the ‘‘ first’’ of its kind occurred! It is safer, 
as a rule, to say offhand of any given event that,it 
was probably of the first. A watchful reader in 
North Carolina has called attention to a recent state- 
ment in these columns about the remarkable Chris- 
tian Conference held last April in Tokio. She writes: 

In John R. Mott's intensely interesting, instructive, inspir- 
ing, encouraging article, ‘‘ Christianity's Heaviest Single Blow 
at Heathenism,’’ he says, ‘' It was the first world’s conference 
of any kind ever held in Asia."’ What of the World's Sunday 
School Convention held in Jerusalem three years ago ? 

Mr. Mott, this letter having been brought to his 
attention, owns up very heartily to the misstatement, 
expresses his regret, and handsomely refrains from 
asking, as he is abundantly entitled to, why the edi- 
tors and proofreader of a Sunday-school paper, who 
might be presumed to have heard of the World's 
Sunday-school Convention at Jerusalem, did not chal- 
lenge the sentence before it got into print. But he 
adds the interesting point that the Tokio Conference 
of the World's Student Christian Federation was, so 
far as he knows, the first world’s conference ever held 
in the ‘‘Far East,’’ and probably the first world’s 
conference ever held at the invitation of the Asiatics 
themselves. That neither the Christian Student 
organizers nor the Sunday-school workers intend that 
these two world-gatherings shall be. the last of the 
kind held in Asia, indicates what Christianity has in 
store for that farther side of the world. 


x<— 
Substituting Joash Day for Church Fairs 


Apparently church fairs and other forms of ‘‘ pay 
entertainmeénts’’ pall on folks after a while, and 
lose their charm as methods of money-raising. This 
is not strange, for any money-raising method that 
lowers morals is sure to lose its charm as its empti- 
ness and demoralization become apparent. Hence 
such a letter as this, from a Chicago reader : 

Our young folks have given numerous socials, entertain- 
ments, bazaars, etc., in order to raise money, and the people 
seem to have grown tired of attending them. We are going to 
ask you for a few suggestions as to how we may still continue 
to raise money. Do you know of anything that can be easily 
sold to the people by going around into their homes? Any 
suggestions whatever will be highly appreciated. 

Why not try straight-out giving for a change,— 
giving that brings to the church a hundred cents on 
every dollar invested? To be sure, there would be 
no ice-cream or bananas or tissue-paper napkins or 
alumirum-trays or glass paper-weights as a blessing on 
the investment for those who give. They would have 
to put up with such a meager promise as ‘‘ prove me 
now herewith, saith Jehovah of hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing, that there shall not be room enough to re- 
ceive it.'’ Yet they might be willing to substitute 
this return for the strawberries and ice-cream, after a 
fair trial. And a trial is all God asks for. Some 
churches have had the hardihood to ‘‘ prove God"’ 





and make the test. Some months ago, in the I]lustra- 
tion Round-Table, the Rev. John T. Faris told of an 
experience in the church of which he was then pastor, 
Markham Memoria! Presbyterian of St. Louis. It 
had been the custom there to raise money by enter- 


tainments, suppers, and socials, Finally a bazaar 
was held for one week preceding an evangelistic cam- 
paign, in order to raise money to help pay the expenses 
of the meeting. With difficulty some of the more 
thoughtful members restrained themselves until the 
week drew to a close. Then they rose in righteous 
wrath, and not only drove out the bazaar, but managed 
to have it decreed that never again should the church 
building in which they worshiped God be used as a 
house of merchandise. Were they handicapped by the 
determination to exclude bazaars? Here is Mr. Faris’ 
word as to the experiences that followed : 


The problem before us was unusually difficult, for this is a 
church of working folks. ‘There are four hundred members. 
Every man, every woman, and scores of the children work in 
factory, in shop, or in the kitchen—many of them in other 
people's kitchens. Not more than a dozen families live in more 
than three rooms. Many have but two rooms. They were 
already giving—as some friends outside of the church thought 
—beyond their means. Now they must increase their gifts by 
the amount previously secured from the abandoned festivals 
and entertainments. 

After earnest conference and praver, the officers determined 
to call on the people for a month of self-denial. The current 
Sunday-school lesson—the story of the plan of King Joash to 
taise money for the repairs of the temple, after other plans had 
failed (2 Kings 12)—suggested the method. Early in December 
a letter was sent to every member of church and congregation, 
reciting the needs, and asking that during January each one 
should put aside, in an envelope provided for the purpose, 
every penny saved by self-denial during the month At the 
end of the month the gifts were to be brought to the church 
ee placed in ‘‘ The Chest of Joash,"’ as in Old Testament 

ays. 

There was some doubt in the minds of pastor and officers 
as to the reception of the invitation. It was a hard winter and 
expenses had been unusually heavy. Moreover, Christmas 
came just before the beginning of the month of self-denial ; 
and Christmas giving takes every surplus penny from the 
pockets of the poor. But doubts were soon set at rest as the 
people began to talk of their plans for self-denial, and of the 
growth of the little funds in the envelopes at home. 

And oh! the joy of Joash day, when the people brought the 
fruits of their self-cenial to God's house! The faces of all were 
shining as they went forward to drop their gifts in the chest. 
The heart of the pastor was full: for he knew what absolute 
privation was back of these gifts. When he he saw a laundress 
—a widow wita two children—bring three dollars, and a de- 
pariment store clerk, who earned jive dollars a week, on which 
she had to support three children as well as herself, give five 
dollars, and a workingman who had no carpet on the floor of 
his rooms, hand in his envelope, and a clerk who had gone 
without an overcoat make his offering, he made up his mind 
to omit the sermon that morning—the people were giving a far 
more effective message than he could speak. 

Pastor and officers were astonished to learn, after service, 
that more than two hundred dollars had been given in this 
way— in addition to thirty dollars in the regular offering. ‘The 
treasurer had an easier time paying bills the next month or 
two. But this gain was infinitesimal when compared with the 
great spiritual uplift that came to the entire church. 

At once came the demand from the people to have an an- 
nual month of self-denial, followed always by ‘‘Joash Day."’ 
One poor woman said, ‘‘ We have decided at home that we 
must have one month even if the church does not ; but please 
do have it.'"". Another—a laundress, who supports two men— 
began at once to put aside a penny a day that she might have 
a respectable gift for the next year. The third year she saved 
two cents a day. ‘‘Sometimes there wasn’t a penny in the 
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house to buy bread,"’ she said, at the end of the year. ‘Once 
husband ted that 1 take some out of ‘Joash’ ; but how 
could 1? ‘That belonged to God."’ 

Other churches in the same city heard of the plan and 
adopted it. Several churches in other cities asked leave to use 
it. That made us glad. It is not a patented plan—there was 
no patent office in Jerusalem ! 


Do you wonder they want no more bazaars? 
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Can a’Man Observe 
the Sabbath in California ? 


Perhaps the Devil's claim that Sunday agricul- 
tural labor is a necessity never received a harder blow 
than when the rural readers of The Sunday School 
Times accepted the invitation to cite in these columns 
(issue of March 24, 1906) their experiences on this 
point. It will. be remembered that the evidence of 
hard, cold facts was overwhelming : from readers in 
California, New Hampshire, Kentucky, Colorado, 
New York, Michigan, Iowa, and Ohio, the answer 
came, based on the actual experience of farmers, that 
Sunday-labor (apart from caring for the physical needs 
of live stock) is not necessary to practical success, and 
that it has more than once blocked the way to prac- 
tical success. But certain California Christians have 
a practical problem all their own. Two of them have 
written to The Sunday School Times about it. One 
letter puts the problem for both : 


I was much interested in the replies to the Sabbath ques- 
tion. _What would you do if you lived under an irrigation 
system ? The water is turned into the ‘‘laterals’’ from the 
main ditch, and water-takers have to use it by turn. . What if 
your turn came on Sunday? It is a necessity, and if I refuse 
to use it when. my turn. comes, I lose my right to the water, 
and must wait until next ‘‘turn,’’ and partially or entirely lose 
my crop. 


Calfornia has no Sunday law. One of the special 
causes for thanksgiving set down by the Sabbath 
Observance Association of the United States and 
Canada at the time of the ‘* Lord’s Day Week,’’ last 
April, was.the fact that there was on foot ‘‘a move- 
ment to organize California with a view of having re- 
enacted a’ much-needed Sunday law for that state.’’ 
But in the meantime, what shall a God-fearing Cali- 
fornia farmer do? Is there any hope for an exercise 
of practical piety while matters remain legally as they 
are? 

An expert legal view of the situation suggests that 
there:is. A California attorney, :who finds. time from 
his professional duties to serve upon the State Sunday- 
school Association, has this to say of the matter ; 


It is claimed that people living in irrigation sections of Cali- 
fornia are of necessity compelled to violate the Sabbath. Is 
it true that a man refusing to.use his share of water when his 
turn thus comes on the Lord's Day thereby is deprived of the 
water? j 

I have not been able to find that any court has ever directly 
passed upon this question. Moreover, there has been no Sun- 
day law in California since 1883. 

It seems to me, however, that Section IV, Article I, of the 
Constitution of the State of California, expressly invalidates 
any regulations or laws by which a man would be forced to 
forego the exercise of his religious rights or else suffer the luss 
of property ; and certainly te deprive him of water under these 
circumstances would be a very serious financial loss. The 
first paragraph of this Section reads as follows: ‘' The free 
exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, 
without discrimination or preference, shall be forever guar- 
anteéd in this State." 

To make a man irrigate his land on Sunday on penalty of 
being deprived of water for his failure so to do, it seems to me 
violates the foregoing provision. 

Section 62 of the Wright Act, as the law governing irrigation 
districts is commonly designated, contains this provision: ‘‘In 
case the volume of water in any stream or river shall not be 
sufficient to supply the continual wants of the entire country 
through which it passes, and susceptible of irrigation there- 
from, then it shall be the duty of the water commissioners, 
constituted as hereinafter provided, to apportion in a just and 
equitable proportion a certain amount of said water upon cer- 
tain or alternate weekly days to different localities, as they 
may, in their judgment, think best for the interest of all parties 
concerned, and with due regard to the legal and equitable 
rights of all. An apportionment of water which compels a 
person to use it on Sunday if he uses it at all does not appear 
to me to be an apportionment made with due regard to his 
legal and equitable rights, especially in view of the foregoing 
provision of the Constitution of the State of California. 

It is quite probable, however, that any ohjection made to 
receiving water on Sunday would be disregarded and the ob- 
jector would suffer considerable loss and be put to consider- 
able expense before his position would be vindicated by a 
decision of the courts. 


So it would look like a first-rate opportunity for 
some hardy Christian man in the Golden State to take 
God at his word and confidently put this thing to the 
test. It ought not to surprise any one that it may call 
for some good, honest fighting to bring the right re- 
sult to pass. The Devil never yields:éasily. But he 
is being forced back, inch by inch, in this Sabbath- 
observance struggle, as recent events are proving. 
Some one will win the California victory against the 
Devil; and it might just as well be one of the corre- 
spondents who have brought this question up. 
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Sunlight and Shadow in Algiers 


By Philip E. Howard 
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FTER Gibraltar, Algiers. After the 
night pierced with searchlights from 
the Rock, the broad day flooding the 
ship, not with seas, but with sunshine, 
and the waters around us a deeper 
blue than the sky. We could see for 
hours the broken, mountainous coast 
of the Dark Continent. Dolphins 

sported about the ship. The land played tricks with 

us, running back into the haze to the south, and then 
standing out again into the open, like a ship beating 
her way to eastward. 

At noon we passed Cape De Gata, and soon after 
we saw high mountains in Algeria, back of Sebgha, 
the Great Salt Lake. At ten o'clock that Wednesday 
night we caught the first beams of the great revolv- 
ing light on Cape Tenez, standing two hundred 
and ninety-two feet high, one of the magnificent 
French electric lights, and visible thirty-four miles 
away. At one o'clock the gleam of that light on 
the clouds could still be seen from the bridge. 
They say these French-made lights are the finest in 
the world. Isn't it significant that Louis Sautter, 
head of one of the great French lighthouse concerns, 
has stood pre-eminent as a leader in Sunday-school 
work in his own country ? 

In the quiet of the early morning the Neckar 
slipped past Cape Caxene, and by the time we were 
astir the ship was rounding the Mole ; then Algiers 
lay white and gleaming before us. It was Paris along 
the quays ; Jerusalem to the right ; Cadiz to the left, 
and far on the heights of Mustapha Superior it was all 
greenery and color, villas and palaces, and the fine 
rolling country of the Sahel Hills, six hundred feet 
above the sea. 

The town was hardly awake as we came to anchor 
and swung to our stern moorings by the Algefna Bat- 
tery. The barefoot sailors on a little gray: French 
coasting steamer on our starboard side were stretch- 
ing themselves as they bent reluctantly to their;work 
of lowering boxes to a lighter alongside. Shore boats 
were creeping out, rowed by Arabs, and friends from 
the mission stations were soon on board,— but no 
sooner than the postal-card venders, who fairly infest 
every port of call. 

Algiers is an endless surprise party, a motley, an 
entertaining mystery, a busy, fine, modern city, and 
at the same moment, a weird, uncanny, inexplicable 
place of dark things, swarthy faces, and devious ways. 

Once on land, we drove along the shore road, past 
splendid business blocks and low-browed hovels ; 
past the broad parade ground where a French officer 
was exercising as clean and graceful a mount as you 
ever saw; and past ragged, weedy yards as unkempt 
as the back-yards in an ordinary American railway 
town. Then through gorgeous gardens we rolled on 
rock-smooth roads, under desert palms, where ger- 
aniums grew as tall as lilacs, where the spiked aloe 
and equally untriendly cacti rose forbiddingly among 
roses and daisies, while song-birds flitted through 
the trees, and the odor of flowers was heavy on 
the air. 
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Against the splendor of Algiers the superb is the 
squalor of Algiers the odorous and unclean. Here, 
seated on a rock jutting out from above the roadway, 
is an Arab in faded robes, sewing earnestly on a gar- 
ment he holds across his knee. There, by the road- 
side, are two beggars, tall, almost powerful in build, 
with their soiled headgear and ragged rokes, drink- 
ing, and laughing as they drink, from a bubbling 
fountain. They seemed to be laughing toward us, if 
not at us. But they were smiling delightedly at Mr. 
Cuendet, our missionary companion, he who has 
translated the Bible into the Kabyle tongue. ‘‘They 
are some of my beggars,’’ said Mr. Cuendet in an- 
swer to my look of inquiry. ‘*‘They are glad to see 
me. I started a work for them, believing that if our 
Lord were here he would begin with them.’’ 

‘¢ And what is the name of those men by the foun- 
tain?’’ I asked. 

He studied them closely for a moment, and then 
shook his head dubiously. ‘I'm not sure,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘They are many, you know, and their 
names are much alike. But,’’ he exclaimed eagerly, 
««] have all their names in a book.’’ I would like to 








have seen that book. The names hardly distinguish 
the poor fellows from one another, yet they are writ- 
ten in an least one book, which may yet be a record 
of new life for them, homeless wanderers that they 
are. And so primitive is their knowledge, so simple 
their views, that often as Mr. Cuendet passes along 
the street, he is addressed not by his own name, but 
by the name of his Master. The beggars may forget 
the missionary’s own name. ‘They do not forget his 
Master's. Is it not something to remind men of that 
name, and not of our own, when they merely meet us 
by the way ? 

In a lovely garden on the upper slopes of the town 
is the Musée National des Antiquités Algériennes. 
One figure in the collection drew us thither,—the re- 
cumbent plaster cast of Geronimo, that young Chris- 
tian who in the sixteenth century was thrown by Ali 
Pacha into a concrete mold, and in that dreadful 
death bore witness to his faith. In that block of con- 
crete used in the walls of a fort, the form of the mar- 
tyr was cast .in the surrounding stone, and in 1853 
the block was opened, and a plaster cast was made 
by the sculptor Latour. The light strikes down to- 
day through the high windows upon the white form 
as it speaks in unmistakable lines of the agony of that 
terrible hour centuries ago, and its witnessing for the 
faith still goes on. 

As we drove down the hill from the museum, a 
Kabyle boy, descendant of the mountain folk to the 
east of Algiers, darted out from the roadside, and 
offered his bits of woodcarving, as he ran easily be- 
side us. I gave him a coin, and took in return a 
small picture-frame, while he, halting in his tracks, 
set the coin between his teeth, gave it a twist, and 
was after us again like a shot. He ran beside us 
until he had proved his case, and had received his 
price in good money that no Kabyle teeth could so 
easily bend, and then he dropped behind again with 
a satisfied smile. He had earned his money, for he 
had run nearly half a mile,—and I had learned a 
small lesson of watchfulness where silver is concerned. 

# 

To the foreigner, the center of interest in Algiers is 
the Arab quarter, that closely-built, densely-popu- 
lated, benighted part of the city, where the streets are 
hardly more than six or eight feet wide, and are, in 
more than one place, nearly overbuilt with jutting 
windows. Little sunlight touches the pavements of 
stone, save at high noon ; less light seems to shine in 
the faces one’ sees peering out from dark shop-door- 
ways, or turned watchfully up and down the narrow 
canyons of the steep and crooked streets that wander 
brokenly up the hillside. 

In the heart of it all is an Arab house, where Miss 
Lilias Trotter and eleven other workers carry on a mis- 
sion work under the name of the Algiers Mission Band. 
On the first floor is a meeting-room. It was once a 
Muhammadan mosk. It is a little room about fifteen 
by twenty feet, its roof arched and vaulted, supported 
by heavy pillars, and lighted by a single narrow sky- 
light over the platform. Small lamps are hung on 
the pillars, and the walls are whitewashed, after the 
Arab fashion. In that small room ninety of us gath- 
ered, some standing, some seated on the stone floor, 
others on benches around the wall, and listened 
eagerly to the missionaries’ stories of their work, and 
not less eagerly to the personal experiences of dark- 
skinned converts who were willing to give up every- 
thing for the Master. To one of these, Omokrane 
Baiha, Mrs. Howard handed her birthday-book after 
the meeting, with a request for his signature. His 
face lighted up as he gladly complied with her request. 
There was a look about him and a bearing that marked 
him as different trom other young Arabs whom we 
had seen lounging in doorways, or strolling along the 
pavements. Had he seen other visions than had come 
to them? As he wrote his name, Mrs. Howard read, 
just opposite to it in the little book, words which 
seemed to have been written especially to tell the ex- 
perience of the young convert in his new allegiance : 

** No king so gentle and so wise. 
He calls no man his subject; but his eyes, 
In midst of benediction, questioning, 
Each soul compel.’’ 


We went up the narrow stone stairs, and into the 
upper rooms of the house, opening into the typical 
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court of the Oriental dwelling. The missionaries 
served Arab coffee and sweets there and in another 
room. Around the cloistered sides of the court were 
hung missionary maps and specimens of native handi- 
work, while a giant negro, in turban and white gar- 
\ments,—Belad, black as night, a convert out of the 
Soudan country,—waited upon us smilingly. 

Behind a curtained doorway we learned that native 
women were at work, and with them little children 
were singing. It is sometimes hard to be a man. 
Only women were supposed to be admitted to the 
rooms beyond the curtain. But at the suggestion 
of one of the missionaries, the conventional bar- 
riers were removed for the time being, and I was 
led into the little temporary work-rooms where the 
women were weaving, or preparing the native cous- 
cous, a delicious stew of meat and rice, for the guests 
of the day. In the center of the group along the wall 
sata woman young in years, whose large eyes and 
gentle face revealed a sweet and lovely spirit within. 
And she had been horribly beaten by her husband 
when she was mourning by the side of her dead child. 
Islam has its disadvantages for women and children ! 
The life and the land of the people are scarred by its 
blight wherever it holds sway. 

Beyond the room in which the women worked was 
one in which children worked—and sang. They are 
the hope of the missionaries. Among the children 
the chief work is done. They are the material 
through which the light will yet shine for North 
Africa, a land where in the third century there were 
no less than five hundred and eighty bishoprics along 
the coast from Cyrene to the Atlantic. The visit of 
the Rome delegates to Algiers resulted in the raisirg 
of about fifty thousand dollars for missionary work in 
North Africa,—but that is a story worth telling by 
itself. 

# 

The Arab quarter at night is tabooed territory for 
the foreigner. Yet some of us went there after dark, 
and climbed the steep streets, not gruesomely dark as 
one might suppose, but lighted with Welsbach lights ! 
We were eyed curiously by many a tall and silent Arab, 
shuffling softly by us in the shadowy defiles. I halted 
to sketch a doorway, doubtless centuries old, an elabo- 
rate design worked out in metal and stone. A little 
crowd gathered about us, and made remarks which I 
think were probably not complimentary about the 
work of art that I was producing in my note-book. I 
stood as quietly as possible, working rapidly, and I 
became conscious of a face just over my shoulder. 
As I finished I turned, and the bright eyes and 
smiling face of a young Arab girl met my look. She 
had been drawing water close by, and with a laugh 
she hurried back to her task, evidently highly amused 
at the Americans who did such queer things. I hope 
there may be much real laughter in her life, bubbling 
up from a well of joy within ; but I am sure it can- 
not be so unless the Living Water can come to her in 
some way. 

The tender was waiting for us at the quay when we 
returned to the water-front. Our little party went on 
board the small steamer, but Dr. Bailey and I lingered 
on the shore. We could see the lights of the Neckar 
out in the harbor. Behind was the city, brilliantly 
lighted along the water front, and reaching dimly away 
into the shadows of the night where home-lights twink- 
led among the trees of the hillsides above the town. It 
is easy to fall to the level of the hunter for human curios 
when a stranger in so strange a land. It is easy to 
forget the soul of the Arab, the Kabyle, the lonely 
men from the desert Beni Moussa, who never bring 
their women to Algiers, and whose labor is bent ever 
toward a prosperous home-going. Dr. Bailey beck- 
oned to me silently, and we walked a few paces along 
the quay among the great mounds of merchandise 
awaiting shipment. ‘‘See!’’ he whispered, pointing 
to a heap of clothes on the ground in the shadow of a 
pile of goods. I looked, and the mass became a 
man, sleeping soundly, —sleeping after his day's 
work, a roustabout, a stevedore, probably; not a 
mere heap of curious Arab garments, but a man. 
Has he a home? When the dawn arouses him, what 
hope will stir within him as he opens his eyes toa 
new day ? Who would care if he should never awake? 
We did not disturb him, but he disturbed us. I can- 
not think of him, as he lay there in the darkness, 
without uneasiness, and it is well that the heart of the 
Christian thus be compelled to restlessness under a 
keen sense of the world’s need. 

The last whistle of the tender sounds, and we are 
soon rounding the towering bow of the Neckar, with 
the comfortable glow of her cabins shining upon us 
as we reach the embarking stairs slung by her black 
sides. There is the laughter of friends along the 
decks, the display of the day's purchases, and then 
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the slow swing of the ship as her anchor comes in, 
and her engines throb once more with life. We pick 
our way out by the buoys, and make for the open sea, 
while the lights of Algiers sink into the darkness far 
astern. For the missionaries in the Arab quarter a 
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new light has been lighted to-day in the visit of the 
Americans. Perhaps, too, some of the missionaries 
may know that sleeping man by the quay, and his 
name may be in their book. , 

PHILADELPHIA. 


EUODIAS AND SYNTYCHE 


PART I 


By IAN MACLAREN 





"THEIR friendship was of such long standing, and 
was established on such a solid basis, that 
every one would have said that it could never 

be broken, and its disruption was looked upon in St. 
Jude's as a catastrophe— something outside the laws 
of nature, like an earthquake or a thunderbolt. They 
had been brides of the same year, and had made the 
rounds of dinners together that winter, sometimes 
one taking precedence, sometimes the other, with 
smiles and bows of perfect harmony. Both were 
Scots women, Mrs. Wetherspoon from Perthshire, 
which Sir Walter considers with justice the loveliest 
of all Scots counties, because there the Highlands and 
the Lowlands meet ; and Mrs. Wetherspoon had some 
faint flavor of the Celt in her. She was one degree 
fierier and two degrees cleverer than her friend. Mrs. 
Livingstone was from Ayrshire, which has reared the 
dourest breed of folk in all Scotland, and is still pre- 
pared if necessary to lift testimonies or take cove- 
nants or do anything else to support the old and to 
oppose the new; and Mrs. Livingstone was a woman 
of strenuous affections and unconquerable determina- 
tion. 

And they were both attractive in appearance, 
though in different ways, the one being pretty and 
the other handsome, and they had kept their good 
looks undiminished to middle age. Neither of them 
thought it inconsistent with the somewhat severe reli- 
gion of St. Jude’s to dress well or to take some little 
trouble about their clothes. Perhaps Mrs. Wether- 
spoon was a little more showy, and was inclined to 
wear more conspicuous jewelry, while Mrs. Living- 
stone had a suggestion of magnificence about her 
dress, and made up for the reserve in ornaments by 
the costliness of what she wore. Their husbands 
were both natives of the city, and had known one an- 
other from the beginning of things. They had played 
together as children at the seaside, they had attended 
the same West End Academy, they had gone as ap- 
prentices the same month, one into soft goods and the 
other into iron, In the same spring they had started 
business for themselves in their several line, and 
since then*they had kept step in prosperity. They 
had begun housekeeping upon the respectable scale 
of a sixty pound rent, they had almost simultaneously 
moved to larger houses, and finally one after the 
other they had gone into what were called in house- 
agent circulars ‘‘ West End mansions,’’ 

a 

Immediately after marriage both families had set- 
tled in St. Jude’s, and through all changes of resi- 
dence, and in spite of considerable distance, they had 
continued in the old church, and indeed would have 
been miserable in any other. Within the church 
sphere they had done their duty from the beginning 
generously and conscientiously, and had been re- 
warded by the esteem of the congregation and by just 
promotion, The men were appointed deacons at the 
same election, and if Mr. Livingstone was now an 
elder and Mr. Wetherspoon remained a deacon, this 
was not because the one had been distinguished and 
the other neglected, but because Mr. Wetherspoon 
had refused the office of elder and judged himself to 
be fit only for a deacon. He was an excellent busi- 
ness man and an adept in church finance, but he had 
no gift whatever for public prayer, and always used a 
manual at family worship, which was held to indicate 
either a certain want of spirituality or a difficulty in 
suitable expression ; while Mr. Livingstone not only 
conducted worship without any aid and with much 
unction, but was able to make edifying references to 
the conversion of the Jews in his prayers, and to local 
events like the proposal to run tram-cars on the Sab- 
bath, which went to show that he had a gift. He 
could be depended upon to lead in prayer after the 
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minister's address at the week-night service, and peo- 
ple going home would remark with admiration upon 
the skill with which he would sum up the main points 
of the address, and even venture upon an application 
in his petitions. People in St. Jude’s were connois- 
seurs in prayer, and greatly appreciated the happy 
use of a Scripture expression or a felicitous allusion, 
and as Mr. Wetherspoon was not a competitor in this 
class, and there was no room for jealousy, Mrs. Weth- 
erspoon would congratulate Mrs. Livingstone with 
perfect sincerity and in the most gracious way, upon 
her husband's talent for religious exercises. There is 
a natural fitness in things, and any one with discern- 
ment could see that Mr. Livingstone .was intended for 
an elder by a certain gravity of manner and a flavor 
of piety in speech, while Mr. Wetherspoon was 
marked out for a deacon by a worldly shrewdness in 
petting in the seat-rents and a liberty in the color of 
is ties. 
ae 

It was also well understood that on occasion the 
Wetherspoons went to a high-class play—say when 
Sir Henry Irving was in the city—although they did 
not allude to the matter in church circles, while the 
Livingstones were opposed to the theater in every 
shape and form, including pantomimes. They also 
steadily refused to give dances, and their daughters 
only learned that dangerous accomplishment under 
the guise of a class for calisthenics, where the girls 
performed wonderful motions with their arms for the 
first ten minutes, and then waltzed for the other fifty. 
Besides, although this may be pushing subtle distinc- 
tions too far, Mrs. Livingstone, in her somber gran- 
deur gave one an idea of an elders wife of the 
higher class, while Mrs. Wetherspoon, with her 
brighter colors, pointed rather to the more secular 
atmosphere of a deacon’s court. This specific differ- 
ence extended to the views of the two ladies, for while 
Mrs. Livingstone had a profound respect for the doc- 
trine of election, and liked from time to time to see a 
confident young minister break his teeth upon it, 
Mrs. Wetherspoon was heard boldly to say that it was 
a secret past finding out, and that every man who 
preached on it made the darkness blacker ; and while 
Mrs. Livingstone deplored the fact that with the 
growing laxity of modern theology the edifying doc- 
trine of hell was hardly ever touched, and Mr. Car- 
michael did not seem to know the place existed, 
Mrs. Wetherspoon thought the less said upon that 
subject the better, and referred with a shiver to a 
famous sermon by Dr. McCluckie upon the cheerful 
text, ‘‘If I make my bed in hell,’’ in which that dis- 
tinguished divine used such freedom of speech that 
two ladies were carried out fainting. Mrs. Wether- 
spoon in irresponsible moments declared that she 
would have no objection to a prayer-book if only to 
save the congregation from the infliction of theolog- 
ical harangues in the place of petitions and the refuta- 
tion of contemporary heresies, but Mrs. Livingstone 
felt it right to protest in private against a form of 
words which Carmichael: used in praying for the 
queen and the royal family, because it was in those 
subtle ways that the freedom of Presbyterian worship, 
for which her ancestors had been shot by Claverhouse, 
was undermined. 

Those divergencies of opinion were, howev-r, quite 
in the region of theory, and never caused any friction 
between the two excellent women, whose church 
career had run parallel with that of their husbands. 
As young matrons occupied with the cares of their 
family they could not be expected to do arduous church 
work, but they had both taken districts in which they 
distributed tracts at irregular intervals, and _ visited 
the homes where they received a welcome. They 
also assisted a number of poor people more or less 
injudiciously, and both had collected in their time for 
the Sustentation fund. When their children de- 
manded less personal attention, and they were richer 
in experience, they had entered the mothers’ -meeting, 
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and by and by it passed into their joint control—Mrs. 
Livingstone reading religious books of sound doctrine 


‘and extremely vigorous application, while the mothers 


of the mission districts sewed garments which had 


_ been cut out by Mrs. Wetherspoon’s clever hands, 


There was a story that on one occasion when Mrs. 
Livingstone had a sore throat, which prevented her 
reading, Mrs. Wetherspoon, being left to the freedom 
of hes own will and the frivolous taste of a deacon's 
wife, had read bits from Sir Walter to the women, 
which it is said they greatly enjoyed. This, how- 
ever, was a lapse from the high standard of the meet- 
ing which was never repeated, because the next time 
Mrs. Livingstone was afflicted with hoarseness she 
resolutely attended the meeting and read with her 
lips if not with her voice, considering it better that 
the women should hear nothing than that they should 
be led astray by vain fiction. Mrs. Livingstone had 
long been president of the missionary society, and it 
was generally felt filled the chair with great dignity, 
while her friend was secretary and treasurer, and took 
good care that the business was quickly done and the 
money well husbanded. The ladies of St. Jude's 
would certainly have been jealous if any other two 
of their number had held so many offices and ruled 
so firmly, but they had come to look upon the two 
friends very much in the light of a hereditary mon- 
archy whose representatives are separated by a gulf 
from the people, and with whom there is no competi- 
tion in honor. They were at least an established in- 
stitution, and were recognized as the ordained female 
leaders of the community. 

Personally, they were on such terms of easy and 
assured friendship that they did not feel it necessary” 
to call in turn at one another's houses, or to maintain 
an absolute equality in dinner invitations, or to prac- 
tise formalities of conversation when they met, or to 
make a point of compassing one another with observ- 
ances. They generally spent Saturday afternoon to- 
gether, discussing the affairs of the commonwealth ; 
they occasionally walked in the West End Park, 
although women are not given to constitutionals ; 
they dropped into one another's houses at any hour 
if there was business to talk about, and they spoke to 
one another on their points of difference with great 
frankness. ‘'Grace,’’ Mrs. Livingstone would say, 
‘« I’m astonished at you, you are little better than an 
Episcopalian.’’ -And Mrs. Wetherspoon would occa- 
sionally take her friend boldly to task. ‘‘ That, 
Maria, is pure havers. You ought to have lived a 
hundred years ago.’’ After these playful amenities 
they would take tea together with the greatest good 
nature, 
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It was, indeed, an evidence of their close friendship 
that they called each other by their Christian names, 
for Scots people are not given to reckless and easy- 
going familiarity. Mrs. Livingstone did occasionally 
address her husband as John, but was never known to 
condescend to any pet name, and spoke of one lady, 
who referred to her husband as Jack, as being Angli- 
fied. Mrs. Wetherspoon, with the greater freedom 
of her manners, called Wetherspoon not infrequently 
Sandie, and Mrs. Livingstone, in the secrecy of her 
mind, would have respected Mr. Wetherspoon more 
if he had resented this indignity. His full name was 
reserved for a crisis, and if at any time Mrs. Wether- 
spoon, whose temper always secured her respect, said 
Alexander, her husband knew that he must pay quick 
and: close attention. In short, so intimate were the 
two ladies, and so many were the bonds between 
them, that they might have been called David and 
Jonathan if there had not been a disability of sex, be- 
sides the Scots hatred to every form of sentiment, 
even with the sanction of the Bible. 

When it was whispered in St. Jude’s that the two 
friends had fallen out, the idea was scouted by all 
knowing people, and the worthy woman who had 
dared, with bated breath, to hint at such an incredible 
incident, suffered severely. By and by the whisper 
grew into a rumor, and flew like wild-fire through the 
church, It was felt as if the end of all things was at 
hand, and that if Mrs. Livingstone and Mrs. Wether- 
spoon had broken up their fast alliance, there was no 
security for the stability of any institution, and no 
guarantee for any one’s character. ‘The Confession 
of Faith might be abolished to-morrow, and Mr. Car- 
michael might be on the eve of joining the Roman 
Church. The whole fabric of things was shaken, and 
a general sense of insecurity spread through the com- 
monwealth. It was the one subject of conversation 


in the various church circles, and generally ended in 
speculations regarding the cause of this unexpected 
and amazing breach. 


(Zo be concluded.\ 





























LESSON FOR AUGUST 18 (Lev. 16 :5-22) . 
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LESSON 7. AUGUST 18. THE DAY OF ATONEMENT 


Leviticus 16 : 5-22. 


(Read Lev. 16,17; Heb. 9.) Memory verse: 2 


Golden Text: Wherefore also he is able to save to the uttermost them that draw near unto God through him.—Heb. 7 : 25 
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5 And he shall take of the congregation of 
the children of Israel two kids of the goats for 
asin offering, and one ram for a burnt offer- 


ing. 

3 And Aaron shall offer his bullock of the 
sin offering, which is for himself, and make 
an atonement for himself, and for his house. 

7 And he shall take the two goats, and pre- 
sent them before the LORD af# the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. | 

8 And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two 

oats ; one lot for the LORD, and the other 
ot for the scapegoat. 

9 And Aaron shall bring the goat upon 
which the LORD'S lot fell, and offer him for a 
sin offering. 

1o But the goat, on.which the lot fell to be 
the scapegoat, shall be presented alive before 
the LORD, to make an atonement with him, 
and to let him go for a scapegoat into the wil- 
derness. 

11 And Aaron shall bring the bullock of 
the sin offering, which és for himself, and shall 
make an atonement for himself, and for his 
house, and shall kill the bullock of the sin 
offering which zs for himself : 

12 And he shall take a censer full of burn- 
ing coals of fire from off the altar before the 
LORD, and his hands full of sweet incense 
beaten small, and bring 7¢ within the vail : 

13 And he shall put the incense upon the 
fire before the LORD, that the cloud of the 
incense may cover the mercy seat that ¢s upon 
the testimony, that he die not : 

14 And he shall take of the blood of the 
bullock, and sprinkle z¢ with his finger upon 
the mercy seat eastward: and before the 
mercy seat shall he sprinkle of the blood with 
his finger seven times. 

15 ¢ Then shall he kill the goat of the sin 
offering, that és for the people, and bring his 
blood within the vail, and do with that blood 
as he did with the blood of the bullock, and 
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5 And he shall take of the congregation of 
the children of Israel two he-goats for a sin- 
offering, and one ram for a burnt-offering. 

6 And Aaron shall present the bullock of 
the sin-offering, which is for himself, and make 
atonement for himself, and for his house. 7 
And he shall take the two goats, and set them 
before Jehovah at the door of the tent of meet- 
ing. 8 And Aaron shall cast lots upon the 
two goats ; one lot for Jehovah, and the other 
lot for ! Azazel. g And Aaron shall present 
the goat upon which the lot fell for Jehovah, 
and offer him for a sin-offering. 10 But the 
goat, on which the lot fell for Azazel, shall be 
set alive before Jehovah, to make atonement 
2for him, to send him away for Azazel into 
the wilderness. 

11 And Aaron shall present the bullock of 
the sin-offering, which is for himself, and shall 
make atonement for himself, and for his house, 
and shall kill the bullock of the sin-offering 
which is for himself. 12 And he shall take a cen- 
ser full of coals of fire from off the altar before 
Jehovah, and his hands full of sweet incense 
beaten small, and bring it within the veil : 13 
ana he shall put the incense upon the fire be- 
fore Jehovah, that the cloud of the incense 
may cover the mercy-seat that is upon the tes- 
timony, that he die not: 14 and he shall take 
of the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it 
with his finger upon the mercy-seat.on the 
east; and before the mercy-seat shall he 
sprinkle of the blood with his finger seven 
times. 

15 Then shall he kill the goat of the sin- 
offering, that is for the people, and bring his 
blood within the veil, and do with his blood 
as he did with the blood of the bullock, and 
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sprinkle it upon the mercy seat, and bctore 
the mercy seat : 

16 And he shall make an atonement for the 
holy place, because of the uncleanness of the 
children of Israel, and because of their trans- 
gressions in all their sins : and so shall he do 
for the tabernacle of the congregation, that 
remaineth among them in the midst of their 
uncleanness. 

17 And there shall be no man in the taber- 
nacle of the congregation when he goeth in to 
make an atonement in the holy p/ace, until he 
come out, and have made an atonement for 
himself, and for his household, and for all the 
congregation of Israel. 

18 And he shall go out unto the altar that 
is before the LORD, and make an atonement 
for it ; and shall take of the blood of the bul- 
lock, and of the blood of the goat, and put é¢ 
upon the horns of the altar round about. 

19 And he shall sprinkle of the blood upon 
it with his finger seven times, and cleanse it, 
and hallow it from the uncleanness of the chil- 
dren of Israel. . 

20 § And when he hath made an end of 
reconciling the holy p/ace, and the tabernacle 
of the congregation, and the altar, he shall 
bring the live goat : 

21 And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon 
the head of the live goat, and confess over him 
all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and 
all their transgressions in all their sins, put- 
ting them upon the head of the goat, and shall 
send him away by the hand of a fit man into 
the wilderness : 

22 And the goat shall bear upon him all 
their iniquities unto a land not inhabited : and 
he shall let go the goat in the wilderness. 


1 Or, removal 2 Or. 
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sprinkle it upon the mercy-seat, and before 
the mercy-seat : 16 and he shall make atone- 
ment for the holy place, because of the un- 
cleannesses of the children of Israel, and 
because of their transgressions, even all their 
sins : and so shall he do for the tent of meet- 
ing, that dwelleth with them in the midst of 
their uncleannesses. 17 And there shall be 
no man in the tent of meeting when he goeth 
in to make atonement in the holy place, until 
he come out, and have made atonement for 
himself, and for his household, and for all the 
assembly of Israel. 18 And he shall go out 
unto the altar that is before Jehovah, and 
make atonement for it, and shall take of the 
blood of the bullock, and of the blood of the 
goat, and put it upon the horns of the altar 
round about. 19 And he shall sprinkle of the 
blood upon it with his finger seven times, and 
cleanse it, and hallow it from the unclean- 
nesses of the children of Israel. 

20 And when he hath made an end of aton- 
ing for the holy place, and the tent of meet- 
ing, and the altar, he shall present the live 
goat: 21 and Aaron shall lay both his hands 
upon the head of the live goat, and confess 
over him all the iniquities of the children of 
Israel, and all their transgressions, even all 
their sins ; and he shall put them upon the 
head of the goat, and shall send him away by 
the hand of a man * that is in readiness into 
the wilderness: 22 and the goat shall bear 
upon him all their iniquities unto a solitary 
land : and he shall let go the goat in the wil- 
derness, 


8 Or, appointed 


over 


PRONUNCIATION.—Azazel, A-za’zel; Aaron, Ar’on. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 








The Lesson Pilot 
_ By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HY: was a Day of Atonement needed in the life 
of the children of Israel? And what did it 
accomplish? Get as many expressions of 

opinion as you can, from your class, in answer to 
these two opening questions, and write the answers 
down on paper. Then take up the interesting facts 
of the observance of the day itself, so that it may be 
plain to all exactly what was done onthatday. After 
this, the class can come back again to the opening 
questions with a deeper and more intelligent interest. 

Call for the facts, one by one, in the order in which 
the lesson gives them, letting the pupils work from 
open Bibles if they have not the lesson well enough 
in mind. But be sure that the /eacher has the facts 
so well in mind that he can work with a closed Bible 
at this point. It tremendously deepens a class's re- 
spect for the teacher if he, ‘‘out of his head” can 
correct or confirm what the pupils give him with their 
Bibles open before them. This mastery of the facts will 
have been gained by careful study, first of all, of the 
lesson text itself, then of Professor Beecher’s intro- 
ductory paragraphs (‘* How to Locate This Lesson”’), 
his explanation of the distinction between burnt-offer- 
ing, sin-offering, and peace-offering (on v. 5), and his 
explanation of Azazel, or the scapegoat (on vs. 6-10, 
20-22). The various offerings of Israel are clearly 
described and explained in Mr. Gordon’s first two 
paragraphs, and the facts of the lesson are briefly 
summarized in Dr. Dunning’s first paragraph. 

After the class, under your guidance, have brought 
out all the facts of the lesson, they have seen that an 
‘*atonement ” was first needed and made for the high 
priest himself and his family by the blood of an ani- 
mal; that the furniture of the Holy of Holies was 
sprinkled by that blood; that an ‘‘atonement” was 
made, by another blood-offering, for all the people, 
and the blood-sprinkling repeated in the Holy of 
Holies, also in the tent of meeting, and upon the 
altar; that finally the scapegoat, on whom the sins of 
all were laid, was forever sent away from the camp. 
Having these facts clearly before them, it is time to 
look again at the questions with which they started: 
Why was the Day of Atonement needed, and what 
did it accomplish ? 

Whatever answers you may have received at the 
outset, let these great truths be now plainly brought 
out: The Day of Atonement was needed to help Israel 
realize that sin in their lives meant death,—death from 
which the only hope of escape was life in God; and 
the observance of the Day of Atonement accomp- 
lished, for those who really caught its spirit and en- 
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tered into it, a restoration of the life that they had 
forfeited through sin. Is it any wonder that it was 
the most joyous time of the whole year, a time of 
‘“‘making up” with God? (Ridgway, second para- 
graph. ) 

Do not let any of your class leave this lesson with 
the idea that the offering up of the lives of animals 
was necessary to placate an angry God ; or that God 
must have something in return for the disloyalty of 
his children, and so was willing to accept animal life 
as a substitute for the eternal death of those whose 





The Mystery Box 





Answers to all the questions can be found in the 
lesson articles, or in the italic sentences between 
articles, in this issue, or in the Bible. 


1. In what month of the year, according to our 
present calendar, was the Day of Atonement ob- 
served ? 

2. How may the prayer of the publican, of whom 
Christ told, be translated differently from the usual 
rendering ? 

3. What question was asked of a traveler in 
Japan when he wished to spend three weeks at 
Tokio ? 

4. What is the key to all His laws ? 

5. What was the tradition of the rabbis concern- 
ing the scarlet ribbon tied around the head of the 
scapegoat ? 

6. How did they make sure that the scapegoat 
should reach the wilderness ? 

7. What New Testament epistle tells of putting 
away sin ? 

8. In what way was the temple, with its ritual 
service, like the cathedral pictures of the Middle 
Ages? 

9. For whom was atonement to be made on the 
Day of Atonement ? 

10. Mention some of the different offerings de- 
scribed in the Book of Leviticus. 

11. By what Arabic word is a successful rival 
called in the East? 

12. What pointed question did a stalwart Indian 
chief ask of a missionary ? 

13. When does salvation become desirable ? 

14. In what way was the death of King Suna ot 
Uganda observed ? 

15. What two truths about sin were told by the 
two goats ? 











sins had estranged him. Do not let them look upon 
the death of the Lamb of God, our Saviour, in that 
light. Remember that men did not plan animal sac- 
rifices to appease God, but that a loving Father 
lanned animal sacrifices in order to teach a certain 
esson. Remember that Jesus did not offer himself 
as a counter-plan to God's plan, or as a substitute 
for that which God intended, orin an effort to mollify 
God and persuade God to deal more leniently than 
God wanted to with his children. Jesus came be- 
cause God planned itso; Jesus came tocarry out God's 
will for the saving of his children, not to persuade 
God to abandon his will for the destruction of his 
children. 

And so the Day of Atonement taught that, 
although sin was an awful, death-dealing poison, 
there was a cure for sin in a new life represented by 
the blood, or life, of an unblemished animal ; and 
that those who would carry out God's will by merg- 
ing or surrendering themselves in that new life wouid 
be at one with God again, and their sins would be 
banished never to return. We know, as the Hebrew 
children did not know, that that new Life which 
alone is stronger than sin, is the life of God himself 
poured out freely by his Son, and that, so far from 
God's demanding a substitute for our life, he freely 
gives us a substitute for the death that we have 
sought—and that substitute is his own life-blood. God 
does not need a substitute for our lives; we need a life- 
substitute for the death that we have incurred. Our 
God who 1s Love asks for nothing save that we turn 
from death and accept his life. How much better and 
truer it is to recognize this than to think of God as 
one who could be turned from the destroying of his 
children only by the pleading of his own Son ! 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals reter to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


Oriental light on Azazel (Howie, 1). 

The Oriental significance of ‘‘seven times’? (Howie, 
last two). 

The difference between heathen, Jewish, and Christian 
sacrifices (Pierson, 1). 

The difference between Aaron and our High Priest 
(Ridgway, end of last paragraph ; Sanders, 5). 

The wonderful mystery of blood, which is life (Ridg- 
way, 3). 

How a Jew found the blood of atonement (Illustrations, 3). 

The terrible experience of a young Jewess who was 
made a scapegoat (Illustrations, 5). 

How Christ took the sting (Illustrations, last). 

Even a drunkard’s stomach can be saved (Illustra- 
tions, I). 

What the Day of Atonement taught: the meaning of 
sin, the meaning of pardon (Dunning, 3, 4). 
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What the symbols of the day help us to understand con- 
cerning Christ (Dunning, 7, 8). 
The only way of settling with sin is by death (Gordon, 
» 4). 
‘The need of separating with sin so far that sin cannot 
find its way back (Gordon, 6; Howie, 1). 

The Day of Atonement revealed two things: the great- 
ness of sin, and the greater greatness of love (Gordon, last), 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


ERSONS.—The high priest of Israel and his as- 
sistants, 

Time.—The time of the giving of this law to 
Moses, and of its promulgation by him for use in 
Israel, is represented to have been early in the forty 
years after Israel left Egypt. 

The time for the keeping of the day is in the month 
that begins in September. The festivities begin with 
the blowing of trumpets the first day of the month 
(Lev. 23 : 23-25; Num. 29: 1-6). The Day of Atone- 
ment is the tenth day of the month, and is to be a 
day of humiliation and of abstinence from labor 
(Lev. 16: 29-34, 23: 27-32; Num. 29: 7-11). It is to 
be followed by the joyous eight days of the feast of 
booths, beginning the fifteenth day of the month. 

Place.—The Day of Atonement is to be observed 
everywhere, ‘The sacrificial observance is to be at 
the tent of meeting ; in the temple at Jerusalem when 
that superseded the tent. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 5.— Sin-offering ... burnt-offering : For 
clearness fix in your mind certain commonplace dis- 
tinctions. In a burnt-offering the edible parts of the 
sacrificed animal were burned on the altar ; in a sin- 
offering they were either taken outside the camp, or 
eaten by the priests in the holy place ; in the more 
usual sacrifice, the peace-offering, they were eaten by 
the person who made the sacrifice and his guests. 

Verses 6-10.—For Azazel: Or, ‘‘for azazel,” or, 
‘‘for an azazel.” The word occurs only in this 
chapter, and we must learn its meaning from its use 
here. It may be either a common noun, or a com- 
pound, or a proper name. If a common noun, it 
probably signifies a remover, an agency that removes 
something that one desires to get rid of. Hence the 
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renderings ‘‘ dismissal,” ‘*‘ removal,” in the margins 
of the revised versions. If acompound, it may mean 
‘‘goat that has vanished.” Hence the rendering 


‘*scapegoat ”’ in the King James version, differing only 
in form from the rendering just mentioned. Ver 
fashionable at present is the interpretation which 
makes Azazel to be the proper name of some great evil 
spirit to whom the sin-bearing goat was sent. The 
arguments for this seem to me ingenious rather than 
convincing.—7o send him away for Azazel; Fora 
symbolical sin-removing agency, for a scapegoat ; 
not the use of a personal evil spirit named Azazel. — 
Into the wilderness : See note on verse 22. 

Verses 11-14.— Shall present; The writer begins 
again with the presentation (v. 6).—And one shall 
kill the bullock ; So it should be translated. There 
is nothing to indicate that the high priest himself 
did the killing. W7thin the vet/: Into the holy of 
holies where the ark was.—The mercy-seat: Nota 
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seat in the sense of a place for some one to sit. The 
word is simply the abstract noun from the verb trans- 
lated ‘‘ make atonement.”’ Physically the verb means 
to cover. The mercy-seat is the cover of the ark, 
with cherubim wrought upon it, and it is the center 
of the sin-covering rite of the day of atonement.—- 
The testimony : Either the two tables of stone in the 
ark, or the ark regarded as the repository of the 
tables. The symbol of pardon is close over the symbol 
of duty. 

Verses 15-19.—Having sprinkled the blood for 
himself, the priest is now ceremonially qualified to 
sprinkle the blood for the people.—Sha// make atone- 
ment: Pictorially, the idea in this word is that of 
covering the eyes of the Supreme judge, so that he 
will not take judical cognizance of the sin atoned for. 
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In emblem the covering agency is the sprinkled life- 
blood. Judicially, the sinner that was is dead, and 
the person whom the judge now sees is no longer that 
sinner, but is a reconciled person. In this annual 
national solemnity, the ceremonial atonement begins 
in the holy of holies, and spreads outward till it in- 
cludes all. 

Verses 2u-22.—This presentation of the great truth 
is followed by another that is less mystical but more 
obvious.— Shall put them upon the head of the goat: 
Whatever difficulty one may have with Azazel, the 
object lesson is clear enough. The sins which have 
been atoned for are figuratively laid upon this goat, 
and he carries them off, so that the persons atoned 
for need no longer be troubled with them.—He shad// 
let go the goat in the wilderness: There is a tradi- 
tion that the later Jews killed the es pe gee by push- 
ing it over a cliff ; but that is no part of the ritual as 
given in Leviticus. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


% 
Making light of sin only makes sin the heavier. 
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Settling With Sin 


By S. D. Gordon 


HE offerings take up the larger part of this book 
of Leviticus, There were two principal sorts of 
offerings planned ; that is, for the nation and 

for each man. The annual passover lamb, already 
SS for in the book of Exodus, came at the very 
beginning of the year. Then there was the daily 
offering of a lamb, twice a day, morning and even- 
ing, also provided for before this in the book of Exo- 
dus. Then came the Day of Atonement, in the 
seventh month, the subject of this week’s lesson. 
These were the offerings for all. The nation’s inde- 
pendent life had begun with the first passover offer- 
ing. There was the daily putting away of sin, 
morning and night. And this day of atonement oc- 
curring in the seventh month (typical to them of 
completeness, and so representative of all—the one 
fast in a series of feasts) became the dominant fact 
of the year in the Tabernacle service. Even soa 
man's new life begins with Jesus, our Passover, sac- 
riticed for us; it needs dailv cleansing by Jesus 
(1 John 1: 7); and its dominant fact is that the 
whole life comes to him through the dying of Jesus. 
A man never gets deeper nor higher than this, that 
the precious blood of Jesus cleanseth from all sin. 

In addition to this there were sacrificial offerings 


provided for euch man. Beside the offerings to be 
made in special cases, there were four offerings each 
man was required to bring ; the sin-offering, which 
was for his sin ; the burnt-offering, which was a giv- 
ing of his own self to God ; the meat- or meal-offer- 
ing, which was an offering of his substance ; and the 
peace-offering, telling of sweet fellowship between 
God and himself. Soa man wastaught to settle with 
sin first of all, then to offer freely his own self, then 
all his belongings and holdings, and thus to have in- 
timate fellowship with God (1 John 1: 7). And sowe 
are taught. 

Settling.with sin was the great thing involved in 
these offerings. The large place occupied by them 
in these books of the wilderness-training tells the 
serious place accorded sin by God and by Moses. 
Sin is such a radical thing that it must be dealt with 
and settled satisfactorily before one could come into 
the presence of God. Sin is a life-and-death matter. 
It could be settled, and can be settled, only by a death. 
Life came to a man only through a death. Sin can’t 
be settled by poultice and salve treatment. It takes 
a keen-edged, red-stained knife. Sin is absolute re- 
bellion to God. They can’t get along together inany 
life. It must be <ither God or sin; never God and sin. 
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Either one must kill off the other before matters can 
be called settled. Sin would. if it could, kill God. It 
did its best to at Calvary. God says here it must be 
killed. That is the only sin settlement. 

The offering of the sacrifice was an acknowledg- 
ment by the offerer of his sin: that sin brings death; 
and that his own life was forfeited through hissin. It 
told his penitence, and his turning away from sin. 
The life he continued to live was therefore a gift from 
God, anfi belonged to God. In effect he said what 
Paul afterward said : ‘‘ I am put to death in the kill- 
ing of this sacrifice ; nevertheless I live, yet it is not 
the old rebellious I that lives, but a new I ; and the 
life 1 am now living is a gift from God, and belongs 
to God. I live it on the basis of trust in him.” This 
was the central thought of the day of atonement. It 
is the pivot of a true life to-day. The central truth 
of all is that the blood of Jesus cleanseth from all 
sin. 

The people provided the offering. The plan was 
God’s, but the ple brought what was their own, 
the result of their labors, and so a bit of themselves. 
It stood for them. What was done to it was as 
though done tothem. Its death stood for theirs. Its 
acceptance was their acceptance. God wants us. 
No offering apart from one’s own self is acceptable. 
He does not want an offering except as it tells that 
in giving it one is giving himself. It was one of us, 
a Man, who offered himeelf without spot or blemish 
to God for us. It is each of us that God earnestly 
asks to offer himself a living sacrifice. 

Two truths about sin were told by the two goats, 
the need of sacrifice for it, and the need of separation 
from it. It,must be atoned for, and must be put 
away, and so far away that it can’t find its way back. 
It must be both killed off and cut off. It should be 
sent off to a land not inhabited. As long as it is 
allowed to stay in the life it is staining and scarring 
others. Sin loses its power to hurt others when it is 
put out of the life, and only then. It has been and 
1s quite common among men to separate religion and 
morals, as though two distinct things. Structural 
Christianity has flourished much in beautiful chaste 
edifices while purity has lain slain upon her altars. 
There is just as much religion in a church, or ina 
man, as there is strong, stern effort to be separate 
from sin of every sort and shade, and not a bit nor a 
whit more. Sin must be put away by man as well 
as by God. 

The day of atonement stood for two things,—the 

eatness of sin and the greatness of love. It told 

od’s hatred of sin, and, in the infinite pains he took 
to separate it from man, it told his love. Only once 
was that hate and love told more: in the dying of 
Jesus. , Jesus allowed sin to do its worst upon himself 
that so he might throttle it for our sakes, and so that 
we might hate it for his sake. Some write sin witha 
smalls. But sin itself always prefers capital letters, 
three times, with blackest ink, and the whiter the 
background to be so marked and marred the better. 
God prefers capitals for it, too. This is the only place 
where sin and God can get together. There is only 
one thing greater than sin, and that is God’s love for 
man. And that love will yet be dominant over sin. 


Mapison, N. J. 
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A rite is no more than a map of the road to right- 
ecousness. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
==----. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie -— — 
Bs the goat, on which the lot fell for Azazel, 
shall be set alive before Jehovah, to make 
atonement for him, to send him away for 
Azazel into the wilderness (v.10). In Arabic, as in 
Hebrew, the word ‘‘ Azazel” means ‘‘clearing up,” 
‘‘clearing away,” ‘‘ purging,” ‘‘dismissing,” ‘‘ dis- 
missal,” and appears in a variety of forms as sub- 
stantive and abstract nouns. A successful rival, for 
example, in love affairs, business, or politics, is called 
‘*‘Azool”; that is, one who displaces another and re- 
moves him away. Among the innumerable uses of 
the various forms of this word is one which signifies 
a ‘‘cleaner of drains,” a carter of rubbish from the 
streets, or of dung hills to the fields. Government 
officials and school teachers, etc., if they be dismissed 
from their offices, are called ‘‘ mAazooleen,” etc. There- 
fore, inasmuch as this goat is the bearer away and 
the loser of the sins uf the people, it is fitly called 
‘‘Azazel” (this cannot have escaped the revisers 
when they inserted in the margin ‘‘ removal”), and 
it, with the other goat which was sacrificed (v. 9), 
forms one individual (performing two functions), one 
of whose actions symbolizes the atoning death of 
Christ (Matt. 26 : 28), while the other symbolizes the 
annihilation of that sin by bearing it away (John 
I 


: 29). 

Before the mercy-seat shall he sprinkle of the 
blood with his finger seven times (vs. 14, 19; Gen. 
33:3; Lev. 4:6, 1 Kings 18: 43 ; 2 Kings 4 : 35). 
A little favorite boy sneezed—‘: The name of God be 
upon thee!” ‘‘Seven ages!” exclaimed at once three 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 18 (Lev. 16: 5-22) 


old ladies, with broad smiles on their faces; being . 


interpreted, they mean, ‘‘the name of God tects 
thee.” ‘‘May God prolong thy life to the extent of 
seven natural lives”; that is, ‘‘seven ages.” 3 

For thirty-four centuries ago it was the same in the 
Orient. ‘‘Seven times” was an‘instrument of em- 
phasis, earnestness, exhaustiveness; that is, perfec- 
tion. Vassals opened their communications with 
their suzerains thus, ‘‘Seven times and seven times 
at his feet I bow.” 


SHwEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA. 
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If sin were without its sorrows, how sad this 
world would be! 
<20 


‘Atonement, True and False 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 


HE idea of a sin-offering is not peculiar to the 
Jews. Africans to-day, as ar have for hun- 
dreds of years, sacrifice chickens, goats, or 

human beings to atone for sin. In some of the 
Hindoo temples the floors are flooded with the blood 
of the sacrificed goats. Man's sense of need for 
some atonement for sin is almost universal. What, 
then, is the difference between the heathen, the Jew- 
ish, and the Christian methods? It is this: The 
heathen method is a vain attempt to deliver their 
souls, and has never succeeded; the Jewish method 
was for a time God’s appointed way of teaching 
Israel that sin called for separation and sacrifice; 
the Christian method of atonement is by union with 
the One who separates us from sin and who made 
the sacrifice once for all. He alone is ad/e to save 
(Golden Text). This is the great contrast to other 
religions. Their inability to save is clearly proved, 
while the power of Christ is confirmed more and 
more every day. 

Bishop Tucker of Uganda told, in a recent address, 
of the wonderful way in which men had received 
Christ’s atonement and had been saved from sin in 
the last few years. When Alexander Mackay went 
there, blood flowed like water. Human victims were 
offered to propitiate evil spirits, and at the death of 
the king, Suna, two thousand men were killed to 
accompany him to the other world. But when 
Suna’s son, King Mtesa, died, not one human life 
was sacrificed, for they had learned that Christ alone 
can insure eternal life. 

All over the world men and women are dying in 
sin because they know nothing of how they may be 
saved from it. 
from sin by pilgrimages and self-torture, by large 
zifts and bloody sacrifices, but all these methods fail 
to bring relief or forgiveness. They know this, yet 
what can they do? . 

‘‘ Missionary,” said a stalwart Indian chief to the 
Rev. Egerton R. Young, after the latter had been 
preaching Christ’s free offer of salvation, ‘* Mission- 
ary, gray hairs are here, and grandchildren are in 
the wigwam. I am getting to be an old man, and 
yet I never before heard such things as you have 
told us to-day. Missionary, I do not want to be 
rude, but why has the white brother been so long 
time coming to tell us this wonderful story ?” 


Brook_yn, N. Y. 


We need to see the meaning of the rite much more 
than we need to comprehend its mechanics. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


HE sin-offering,... for himself (v. 6). A hard 
lesson to handle to-day in half an hour. We 
are face to face with sin. Sin must bea terrible 

thing to God by the pains he takes in treating it. 
Name some things God had done for Israel. Now 
name some of their sins. God cannot take them up 
and put them into the Promised Land in this sinful 
condition. Your mother could not purify the coffee 
with a rotten egg. God’s plan is to use Israel to 
make the world right. So he gives them the object- 
lesson of sacrifice and atonement. These typify the 
Christ who was afterward sent to be the world's cure 
for sin (1 Pet. 2: 24). These had to be done every 
year—but Christ’s sacrifice was once for all (Heb. 
10:10). Aaron had to get right himself with God 
before he could do anything for the people. Our 
High Priest does not have to do that (2 Cor. 5: 21). 


And he shali take ...two goats (v. 7). it took 
two goats to represent the one Christ. One goat 
makes atonement for sin and one gvat carries the sin 
away. Christ does both. This day of atonement 
was the greatest day in the Hebrew year. It was 
called ‘‘ THE Day.” It was the day when the people 
were to be made ‘‘at one” with God. Soit wasa 


Many of them are seeking freedom ~ 
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solemnly joyous day, like. that day when vou and 
Mary, who had ‘fallen out,” got together and 
“made up.” I never saw two happier-looking peo- 
ple! Indeed, it got to be a custom among the Jews 
that on this day, having. made up with God, to make 
up with each other. As Christmas with us has come 
to be a giving time, so the Day of Atonement came 
to bea forgiving time with them—both most fittingly 
so. We sometimes hear the same feeling expressed 
at the mourners’ bench when a sinner finds Christ 
and is made at one with God. Maybe you would 
leap and shout too if saved out of the same depths 
(Acts 3: 8). 


And Aaron shall... offer him for a sin-offerin 
(v. 9). It was not the goator its death that signified, 
but the blood. Blood stands for life. Blood is 
wonderful stuff. Scientists are now studying it as 
never before. They tell us sickness and health de- 
pend upon the result of a struggle that goes on be- 
tween the corpuscles, some building up and some 
tearing down. Ever since man has existed blood 
has played an important part in human affairs. Did 
you read Trumbull’s ‘*The Blood Covenant ” asI sug- 
gested? What is blood, anyway, and what keeps 
these wonderful bodies of ours going? God says 
blood must be shed for sin (Matt. 26: 28: Heb. 9: 
22). And that we might not lose sight of the fact 
he has taught us all down the ages through the Pass- 
over, the Day of Atonement, and the Lord’s Supper. 
The mystery of God is the mystery of blood (life). 


Let him go for a scapegoat (v. 10). One goat for 
the sins forgiven, the other goat for the sin taken 
away. Let us ‘*‘pretend,” like the children, that this 
old chair is the scapegoat. Now each one of you 
step up and put your sins on him. George, what’s 

ours? Come right along, pile them on. Now lead 

im up into the lumber-room and let him go. Your 


tee 


The Illustration 


. many sins have all 


‘ God complete without prayer. 
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me with him, and you stand be- 
fore God sinless. his is just exactly what Christ 
has done for us, and we can just as easily put our 
sins on him as we laid our hands on the old chair— 
yea, easier—we have only to look (Heb. g : 28 ; John 
3: 14,15). Christ bore the sins away (John 1 : 29), 
but they crushed him to death., 

The rabbis say, according to Dr. Pierson, that 
when the scapegoat was taken a scarlet ribbon was 
tied around its head. After the high priest had put 
the sins on the goat this scarlet ribbon turned white. 
This miracle continued until about forty years before 
Jerusalem fell. This is a remarkable admission of 
adversaries when it is remembered that this would 
make the stopping of the miracle coincide with the 
crucifixion, he word scar/e¢ means double-dyed. 
This indicates the deep quality of the stain of sin 
which nothing human could wash away. 


And he shall put the incense upon the fire (v. 13). 
And this means prayer and praise. No worship of 
‘The incense. had to 
be offered with coals of fire from the blood-sprinkled 
altar. We learned last Sunday what happened when 
‘*strange fire’? was used. To pray acceptably we 
must come with the shed blood. ‘: How about the 
Lord’s Prayer and the publican’s prayer?” Well, 
say the Lord’s prayer. hose kingdom? (Matt. 16: 
28; 1 Pet. 1: 19.) And what did the publican say ? 
No, he did not, he said, ‘‘God be mercy seat tomea 
sinner,” and please read verses 14 and15. Remem- 
ber this: the world, the flesh, and the Devil have no 
use for the atonement and the shed blood of Christ 
(Heb. 10: 29). 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 

% 


There are many ways back, but all lead by the 
thorn road. 


‘to 


Round-Table 





LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the dest illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


6. November 10.—Joshua Renewing the Covenant with 


Israel (Josh. 24: 14-28) ..... Due Aug. 10 

7. November 17.—Gideon and His Three Hundred 
(Judg. 7 :9-23)..... ns “Aug. 17 

8. November 24.— World's Pempennnes Sunday (Rom. 
Ey big dk, 6 eh he “ §6—Aug. 24 

9. December 1.—The Death of Samson (Judges 16: 
ie eae o-* “« Aug. 31 
10. December 8.—Ruth’s Wise Choice (Ruth 1: 14-22) ‘“ Sept. 7 
11, December 15.—The Boy Samuel (1 Sam. 3: 1-21). ‘ Sept. 14 
12. December 22.—Christmas Lesson (Matt. 2: 1-12). ‘* Sept. ar 
13. December 30.—Review (Psa. 98).......... “ Sept. 29 


Nothing too Hard for God—Golden Text. 


E zs able to save to the uttermost (Golden Text). 
There is no measuring the reach of these words. 
Our uttermosts all come short of God’s. We 
are often told that God is bound by his own laws, and 
that there are certain things he cannot do. God 
himself tells us he can do everything and anything 
necessary to deliver a soul. The Record of Faith 
says that a young doctor once visited the Water 
Street Mission, and, after the service, remarked to 
Mr. Hadley: ‘* You would not be telling these be- 
sotted drunkards that they could be saved from 
drink if you had been through a medical course, or 
had ever been in a dissecting-room and seen a drunk- 
ard’s stomach.” ‘*QOh, yes, I would,” was the quick 
reply. ‘‘I had just that kind of a stomach myself, 
and God saved me.” —TZ7he Rev. Darwin F. Pickard, 
Albion, N. Y. 


Christ’s Sacrifice for his Followers—Golden Text 








Wherefore also he is able to save to the utter- 
most (Golden Text). A Christian worker in the 
mountains of Kentucky was visiting the penitentiary. 
There he found a man imprisoned on the charge of 
murder. He tried to reach his heart with the gospel- 
story, but seemingly without avail. Presently the 
man spoke of his little boy. Something in his tone 
laid bare the secret spring of love in his heart. The 
evangelist saw his opportunity, and at once used it. 
‘* My brother,” said he, ‘*‘ What would you be willing to 
do for that child of yours?” ‘The rugged mountain- 
eer’s eyes flashed. With tremendous intensity, he 
answered, ‘‘ Mister, I’d stand between that bov and 
hell!” ‘Well, my: brother,” quietly replied the 
other, ‘‘ that is exactiy what Jesus Christ has done 
for you.”—Charles M. Kerr, J/r., Wrightsville, Pa. 
From a personal narrative, by Dr. Guerrant of 
Kentucky. 


What the Blood Did for a Hebrew—v. 6. 


And make atonement for himself (v. 6). A meet- 
ing held in San Francisco, being thrown - for 
discussion with Hebrews who desired to ask ques- 
tions or any who had been saved to relate their con- 
version, one, a man of seventy, arose. He stated 
that he was born in Palestine, and was taught the 
Law, the Psalms, and the Prophets; but as he grew 
older, he was struck by the place the blood had in the 
ceremonies outlined in the law, and by its absence in 
the ritual to which he had been accustomed. He 
opened his heart to a learned and venerable rabbi, 
who told him that they dared not shed the blood of 
atonement except at Jerusalem, and as that place was 
desecrated, the nation scattered, there was no blood. 
Now they must turn to the Talmud, and trust in the 
mercy of God and merits of the fathers. ‘‘ This 
thought filled me with horror,” he continued. ‘I 
consulted many other rabbis. I had but one ques- 
tion, ‘ Where can I find the blood of atonement?’ I 
was over thirty years of age when I left Palestine, 
and came to Constantinople with my still unanswered 
question ever before my mind, and my soul exceed- 
ingly troubled about my sins. One night I was 
walking down one of the narrow streets of the city 
when I saw a sign telling of a meeting for Jews. 
Curiosity led me to open the door and goin. Justas 
I took a seat, I heard a man say,‘ The blood of Jesus 
Christ his son cleanseth us from all sin.’ It was my 
first introduction to Christianity. I listened breath- 
lessly as the speaker told how God had declared that 
‘ without the shedding of blood there is no remission,’ 
but that he had given his only begotten Son, the 
Lamb of God, to die, and that all who trust in his 
blood were forgiven of all their iniquities. This was 
the Messiah of the Fifty-third of Isaiah; this was the 
sufferer of the Twenty-second Psalm. Ah, my 
brethren, I had found the blood of atonement at last! 
I trusted it, and now I love to read the New Tes- 
tament, and see how all the shadows of the law are 
fulfilled in Jesus. His blood has been shed for sin- 
ners. It has satisfied God, and it is the only means 
of salvation for either Jew or Gentile."—Aanna L. 
Dreyer, Tabor, lowa. Condensed from an article 
in ‘* Sent of God,” credited tu H. A. H., in The 
Misston Herald. The prize for this week is awarded 
to this illustration. 


Every Father a Household Priest—v. 6. 


And for his house (v. 6). In the life of John G 
Paton we are told that the custom of morning and 
evening prayer was ever maintained in his father’s 
household. Until the day of his death, at seventy- 
seven years, he failed not, and when the last day of 
his life came, he was heard repeating the Psalms and 
breaking forth into prayer, and John G. Paton says: 
‘*I mever can remember that any day ever passed 
when this was omitted. No hurry for the market, ne 
rush for business, no arrival of friends, no trouble or 
joy, ever prevented our kneeling about the altar 
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while the high-priest led us to God, and offered him- 


self and his children there. ‘The worst woman in the 
town where we lived crept up to the window and 
heard my father pleading for sinners in his prayer, 
and was saved." — 7he Rye. O. F. Merrill. tld 
contributor please send his address to the Editor. 


How a Syrian Family was Reconciled—v. 1o. 


But the goat... shall be set alive before Jeho- 
vah, to make atonement (v. 10). Miss Mary Ford, a 
missionary in Syria, relates the following facts: In a 
certain village in Syria there is a large family of 
Jews, who were living in discord,—brothers and 
sisters and their families at variance, some of them 
not speaking to or having anything todo with others. 
There was no peace or happiness among them. At 
length they decided that this state of things must 
come to an end, but no one would acknowledge him- 
self in the wrong, or sacrifice his own interest for the 
sake of peace. They finally agreed to settle it in the 
following way by making one of them /fdda, or 
‘* substitute,” or ‘t redeemer,” and they selected the 
wife of the youngest son. She was forced to return 
to her husband whom she had left because of unkind 
treatment, and he was at liberty to vent upon her 
all his anger, not only against her, but against all 
the others. The rest of the family refrained from 
cursing and abusing each other, but relieved their 
feelings by heaping them all on her, as she was the 
fidda, usbands and wives became reconciled, 
brothers and sisters controlled their bitter words after 
having spent them upon the poor substitute, who 
said tothe missionary, ‘t My life has become a burden 
more heavy than I can bear. I wish I were dead.” 
And this was among the Jews to whom was first 
given the knowledge of the world’s Redeemer, or 
Kidda.—-Mrs, H. it Jessup, Beyrout, Syria. 


Who Stands for You ?—v. 22. 


And the geat shall bear upon him all their in- 
iguities (v. 22). In ‘* Around the World Tour of 
Missions,”’ the author relates that he wished to spend 
three weeks at Tokio. On the second day the ques- 
tion came to him from the police office, ‘‘ Who stands 
for you?” ** Japan asked of me not, ‘ Who are you ?’ 
but, ‘What right have you to be here?’ That right 
could only rest on the free substitution of some well- 
known Japanese citizen in my place before the court 
of justice. The man was found and accepted in my 
jlace. Did 1 break the laws, he would be punished. 
Jid I deserve death, he would die for me."" Some 
one must stand for us in the kingdom of God. The 
only one who can is Jesus Christ. He shall bear all 
our iniquities. — 7ze Rev. Harry H. Crawford, 
Argyle, N. Y. 


Sheltered by One who Took the Sting—v. 22. 











And the goat shall bear upon him all thetr inigut- 
ties (v. 22). A young man was asked when he first 
trusted in Christ and was saved. His answer was, 
‘‘ When the bee stung mother.” When he was a lit- 
tle boy he was playing before the door, while his 
mother was working inside. Suddenly a bee came 
buzzing at the door, and he ran in to his mother, fol- 
lowed by the bee. She hid him behind her. The bee 
fastened on her bare arm and stung her severely. 
She turned round, took her little boy, and showed 
him her arm, ‘There was the place where she was 
stung, and there was the bee slowly crawling up her 
arm. ‘‘ You need not fear the bee now, Willie,” she 
said, ‘‘ for it has no sting. It cannot hurt you. Its 
sting is here.” She showed her little boy a black 
speck sticking inthe wound. And then she took him 
on her knee, and told him how the sinner, pursued 
by God’s broken law, by death whose sting is sin, 
could find no shelter save behind the cross of Christ; 
while in that spotless One who hung there was 
plunged the fatal sting ; to Him was meted out the 
wrath, the stripes, the bruises, the wounds, which 
were the sinner’s due, so that now all the sinner has 
to do is to look, and death is harmless, because all 
its sting has been exhausted in Christ, all its dark 
waters dried up in him, and nothing now remains 
but to bow in thankfulness and praise to the One 
who is mighty to save. ‘‘ Christ also suffered for sins 
once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he might 
bring us to God."—Ruter W. Springer, Fort Slo- 
cum N.Y. From The Ram's Horn. 


< 
Love is the key to all His laws. 


oe 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson 


UR Father, we pray for mercy this day, because 
of our many wanderings from thee. Thou 
hast been patient with us beyond measure ; 

thou hast loved us with an everlasting love, and yet 
we have done wrong in thy sight. O God of right- 
eousness, help us to keep a sure control of our thoughts 
and deeds, so that we may not do that which is not 
in accord with thy will. Help us to do right, to have 
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each day a clean page in the-book of our lives. Send 
away from us our sins into the dark places of forget- 
fulness, and enable us to be pure and true and rev- 
erent at all times. When weare tempted may we re- 
member the sinless Saviour, and in remembering him 
find strength to overcome. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


‘What can I do to make up for it? How can I set 
that wrong right? What can I doto atone for my 
fault ?” aven’t you asked yourself such questions 
more than once? When you found mother in tears 
because of something you had done; when that 

enerous father of yours hadn't a smile for you, but 
ooked sober when learned of one of your pranks, 
—don’t you remember how earnestly you wished you 
could make up for the fault in some way ? 

You could. You could show by word and deed that 
the thing that had given even a moment’s pain to 
father and mother would be put away from your life 
forever. Steadily day by day you could prove your 
purpose by your acts. You could atone, make up, for 
what you have done, not only by saying so, not only 
by seeming to improve and to be sorry, but by actually 
overcoming the fault that had once made trouble. 

What if each day some one fault were to be sent 
away from our lives, like the goat going into the 
wilderness not to return? Shall we give the worst 
fault a dismissal to-day ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 





“ 


Orthodoxy on the atonement is evidenced by one 
thing, whether you are at-one with God. 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Sengs.’’) 


‘We have heard a joyful sound, Psalm 32 : 1-6. 
Jesus saves."’ 


‘* Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly ise MH: 9) 
whole.” Psalm 66 : 10-14. 
“Only a sinner saved by grace.” (86: 5-7. 131 : 4-8.) 
(Torsey-Alexander song). Psalm 103 : 7-11. 
** Just as I am, without one plea."’ (149 :7-11. 21 : 1-4.) 
*: ‘The Great Physician now isnear."’  p.aim go : c-10 
‘* There is life for a look at the Cru- ithe agg 
cified One.” (5433-6. 85 : 1-4.) 
‘* Tell me the old, old story."’ Psalm 130 : 1-5. 
‘** My hope is built on nothing less."’ (193: 1-4. 282: 1-5.) 
b 
Salvation ts seldom desirable until sin is detest- 
able. 
one 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—Lev. 16: 5-14 ..... 
‘luesday.—Lev. 16: 15-22. ... 

Wednesday.—Lev. 23 : 23-32. . . . . . . A Sabbath of rest 
yy | ee NE = : eee ere Our atonement 
Friday.—2 Cor. 5: 14-21... ..... . Reconciliation 
Saturday.—Col.-1 :9-22 . . . Redemption by blood 
Sunday.—Heb. 9 : 16-28 . . . . Putting away sin 


} The Day of Atonement 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
primary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
formation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a t=wo-cent stamp. 





General. Thought: God’s Loving Care Through the 
Wilderness Journey. ; 


Lesson Story: God’s Plan for the Day of Atone- 
ment. 


Lesson Aim: God is Ready to Forgive. 


Shortened Golden Text: ‘‘ He is able also to save” 
(from sin). 
INTRODUCTION, 

What day is this? When God planned one day in 
seven for rest and worship, he said, ‘‘ Remember the 
sabbath day to keep it holy.” All nations that love 
God keep the Sabbath. Sing, ‘‘ Day of all the week 
the best.” 

Recall, briefly, the meaning of several special days, 
secular and religious, generally observed each year 
in yourcommunity. Every nation has special days 
of its own. Each is to help the people remember 
some great event. At home and in Sunday-school 
we like to remember the birthdays of each one, and 
repeat, ‘‘Many happy returns of the day of thy 
birth.” 


REVIEW. 


When God brought the children of Israel out of 
Egypt, he planned many things to help them remem- 
ber his goodness and care. Passover day came first 
(Recall its significance, and the command to observe 
it each year.) The pillar of cloud was to help them 
remember that God was with them to guide and 

uard threugh the long journey to the Promised 
sand. 
‘** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through the barren land.”’ 


The commandments were given to help them re- 
member what was right and wrong, and afterward 
they had the tabernacle to help them remember to 
worship God. Yet they forgot so often, they com- 
plained about food and water, they disobeyed by 
worshiping the golden calf. Even Aaron's sons dis- 
obeyed by offering strange fire unto the Lord. (Re- 
call the sin of Nadab and Abihu.) It seemed so easy 
for them to do wrong. 


LESSON. 


After the death of Aaron’s two sons for disobedi- 
ence, God sent a message to Aaron by Moses. It 
seemed as if everybody did wrong sometimes, so God 
planned for a day when all the people might,come to- 
gether to show that they were sorry for their sins. 
Because Aaron was to be their leader, God told ex- 


actly what and how to do on this day, called the day 
of atonement. 

(Read the description several times until you ap- 
preciate definitely the plan proposed, so that you 
may tell it vividly and reverently, impressing its 
solemnity.) .It was to be a most holy day. The peo- 
ple were to gather near the tabernacle. (Make a 
simple diagram or model, which shows the Court, 
the Holy Place, and the Most Holy Place (mark 
that specially). Into this most holy place Aaron was 
to go, just once a year on this Day of Atonement 
(add those words}, because he was the high priest. 
How the people must have watched and waited on that 
holy day to see all that took place! First of all, Aaron 
was to offer a bullock on the great altar in the out- 
side court. (Show the picture-roll.) He was to 
bathe and put on clean linen clothes. You know we 
always try to be clean when we come to God's 
house. 
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Then Aaron was. to fill a censer with bright red 
coals from the great altar. (Refer to Nadab and 
Abihu, and their disobedience in the matter.) In his 
hands he was to carry sweet incense, and take the 
blood of the sacrifice and go alone within the beautiful 
curtain into the most holy place to offer the incense. 
Then the smoke and perfume arose and covered the 
mercy-seat, and Aaron sprinkled the blood upon it. 
(Compare with the blood sprinkled on the door at the 

assover.) After this offering for Aaron and his 

ouse, he was to come to the door of the tabernacle. 
There were two young goats which the people had 
brought,—one to be offered for their sin-offering, and 
the other to be kept alive. Once again Aaron was to 
offer their sacrifice, then to go alone into the holy 
place and sprinkle the blood of the goat upon the 
mercy-seat. I think while he was in that holy place, 
everybody outside must have said over and over, ‘‘I 
will be sorry for my sin” (impress this strongly). 
Then he came out, and sprinkled the great altar in 
the court. 

After this the live goat was brought to him; he 
laid both hands upon its head, and prayed for the 
forgiveness of the sins of all the people. Then a 
man led the goat away, and let him loose in the wil- 
derness. I think everybody must have watched as 
long as they could see him. Once a year this day 
was to be remembered. 

For many years this day was kept. 
people forgot it. The 
in the same way. 











Sometimes the 
ews remember it still, but not 
After Jesus came to earth, and 
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lived and died and rose again, the day was not 
needed any more, for Jesus died for the sins of all, 
and those who come to the Father in his name may 
be forgiven. God is always ready to forgive, but 
there is even a better message than that: ‘‘ Jesus is 
able to save" (from sin) all who come unto God by 
him; to keep us from loving and doing sin. When 
tempted let us remember this. When we sin, let us 
pray, ‘‘ Forgive us as we forgive.” 


“ — loves me, he who died, 
eaven’s gate to open wide. 

He will wash away my sin, 
Let his little child come in.’’ 


Peoria, ILL. 
“% 


You never get a clear vision of the significance 
of the atonement until you see it through the tears 


of penitence. 
- 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EAD Leviticus, chapter 16, also 23 : 26-32; Num- 
bers 29 : 7-11. rite a list of the animals 
taken for sacrifice, two he-goats, a ram, and a 

bullock (vs. 5, 6); a description of what the high 
— did with the bullock for the sin-offering for 
imself (vs. 6, 11-14), with the goat for the sin-offer- 
ing for the people (vs. 15-19), and with the goat for 
Azazel (vs. 20-22). Describe what part, the people 
had in the observance of the day (vs. 29-31), and 
what part the priest had (vs. 32, 33). 

What was the Meaning of the Sacrifice for the He- 
brews? In the cathedrals built in the Middle Ages, 
such as that at Cologne, are pictured scenes of the 
history in the Bible from the creation of the world to 
the ascension of our Lord. I have seen parents lead 
their children from one scene to another, telling them 
the meaning of each. Thus the children are taught 
till the cathedral in which they worship becomes 
their Bible, always speaking to them of the thought 
of God for them and his work for their salvation. 
Show how the temple, with its ritual and sacrifices, 
was a series of sermons to those who had no written 
Bible and could not read, teaching the Hebrew na- 
tion how to come to God and to be at peace with him. 

Explain how the Day of Atonement taught them 
the meaning of sin. . It showed them that sin was an 
ever-present fact. Point out the restrictions on 
them from approaching God because of their unwor- 
thiness, their unholiness. Even their high priest 
had to make an atonement for himself and for his 
family. And once each year a day was set apart for 
making the people free from the unknown or ‘‘ secret” 
sins unatoned for during the year. Sin was a fo/- 
luting fact. The priests, the people, and the and 
needed to be cleansed. Even the holy temple must 
be purified, not from guilt, but from its defilement 
through guilty persons who had wor8hiped in it. Sin 
was a persistent fact. Temple, priests, people, and 
nation needed to be cleansed repeatedly. 

The Day of Atonement taught the Hebrews the 
meaning of pardon. The life-blood of one goat 
poured forth symbolized the atonement for sin. ‘The 
other goat led away into the wilderness symbolized 
the removal of sin. Through these rites the people 
were made ceremonially holy, fit to come, through 
their representative the high priest, into the pres- 
ence of God. They were taught the meaning of re- 
pentance and how to bring themselves into the 
attitude of mind in which they could come to God 
acceptably (vs. 29-31). 

What is the Meaning of the Day of Atonement for 
Us? Show that the sacrifices of animals were not’of 
value in themselves to take away sins (Heb..10: 4), 
that in the Jewish religion their use in worship grew 
less important (Psa. 50: 14, 15), and that they came 
to be misused (Isa. 1: 11-18). At their best they 
were only symbols for the temporary purpose of 
teaching men the meaning of the true sacrifice for 
sins (Heb. 9: 9). It were better for us to pay no at- 
tention to the Day of Atonement than to teach that 
ritual can cleanse from sin (Mal. 1 : 10). 

But the value of the record of the services of that 
day is to show us how Christ is our high priest and 
our sacrifice, and that those who receive him as such 
are assured of cleansing from sin and forgiveness 
and peace with God the Father. The high priest in 
the tabernacle killed the goat and entered into the 
holy of holies to make atonement for the Hebrews 
(Lev. 16: 15, 16). Christ, through his own death, 
makes atonement for all mankind (Heb. 9g : 11-14). 
The high priest made atonement once everv year. 
Christ has made atonement once for all (Heb. 9: 
24-28). 

The symbols of the Day of Atonement help us to 
understand that : 

Christ is our high priest (Heb. 4 : 14-16). 

Christ is our sacrifice for sin (John 1 : 29). 

Christ is our intercessor (Heb. 7 : 24, 25). 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord and Redeemer we 
gain access to God, for Christ is our sin-offering; we 
consecrate ourselves to God, for Christ is our burnt- 
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offering ; and we have commurion with God, for Christ 
is our peace-offering. 


** Not all the blood of beasts 
On Jewish altars slain 
Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain. 


** But Christ the heavenly Lamb 
Takes all our sins away. 
A sacrifice of nobler name 
And richer blood than they.’’ 


Boston. 
? ad 
The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Day of Atonement 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Lev. 16). 
[For each member of the Bible class.| 

‘*The Day of Atonement represents the culmina- 
ting institution of the Levitical system.” It was on 
behalf of the nation as a whole, and for everything 
which represented the religious interests of the na- 
tion. People, priesthood, sanctuary even, were all 
included within its provisions, 

The ceremonies of this great day were, of course, 
to take place at the central sanctuary, but every 
Israelite took part in it, wherever he might be (Lev. 
16 : 29-31; 23: 26-32). It was a day for assembling 
for divine worship, a ‘‘ holy convocation” (Lev. 23: 
27). All abstained from work and ‘‘afflicted their 
souls”; that is, observed the day very strictly as a 
day of fasting and prayer. 

The sixteenth chapter of Leviticus describes the 
ritual of this greatest of all daysin the religious year. 
The high priest, first of all, selected for himself a 
young bullock for a sin-offering, and a ram for a 

urnt-offering, then, after bathing, he put off his 
splendid robes of office and arrayed himself in white 
linen garments. Then successively, as described in 
the verses adopted for the lesson, he selected by lot 
one of the two goats presented as a sin-offering by 
the people to be the scapegoat, the other being offered 
as the sin-offering ; then atoned for himself and his 
house ; then killed the goat which was set apart to 
be the sin-offering, and with its blood purified in 
order the Most Holy Place, the tent of meeting, or 
Holy Place, and the altar. Having thus completed 
the purification of the sanctuary, the living goat was 
brought near, over its head were confessed all the 
sins of Israel, and it was led away to the wilderness, 
whence there was no chance of its return. The high 
priest then returned to the Holy Place, bathed, put 
on his official robes and offered two burnt-offerings, 
one for himself and one for the people. The fat of 
the sin-offerings having been consumed on the altar, 
the rest of the flesh was carried away and burned, 
those who performed this task, as well as the one who 
led away the goat, being required to bathe and wash 
their garments before rejoining their people. 

It tended to bring out most effectively the guilt of 
sin and its forgiveness. As representing the people, 
the high priest discarded his costly robes and wore 
spotless but plain garments. He had to offer an 
atonement for his own sins before atoning for those 
of the people. The sinfulness thus atoned for was 
not ** high-handed,” defiant guilt (Num. 15: 30), but 
‘‘ignorances” (Heb. 9:7, margin). All the people 
shared in the activity of the day, directly and indi- 
rectly. The slain goat represented a petition for the 
forgiveness of the sins ; the goat led away symbol- 
ized their complete removal and the restoration of 
peace and fellowship with God. 

The writer of the epistie to the Hebrews ‘(9 : 6-14, 
23-28 ; 10: 19-22) effectively compares the work of the 
high priest on the great Day of Atonement with the 
greater efficacy of the atoning work of Christ. The 
first had to make atonement yearly, Christ once for 
all; the former with the blood of animals, Christ with 
his own blood ; the former under many restrictions 
of time and method, Christ by a way which gives 
perfect freedom to every one who is truly repentant. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works, bearing on the 
current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School ‘Times Co., upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 

The literature on atonement is endless. Consult 
any Bible dictionary under the word ‘‘ atonement.” 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

(This section aims to outline, in a form suited for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive, to afford hints for a variety of treat- 
ments rather than one unvarying method.] 

The consideration of the ritual of the great Day of 
Atonement is really a study of the sinfulness of sin 
and the need of its forgiveness. Notice what was 
involved : 

The Careful Public Preparation for the Ceremo- 
nial, What were the people required to do in an- 
ticipation? Is such preparation for solemn religious 
ceremonies really essential? Is it worth while, or 
not, for us to keep ‘‘ fast days" ? 


The Preparation of the High Priest. What two 
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things was he obliged to do before carrying out the 
ritual of atonement? What was the significance of 
his putting off his robes and assuming linen gar- 
ments? Why did he have to make atonement for 
himself ? ° 

The Purification of the Sanctuary. Why should 
sprinkling with bl be a fitting symbol of purifica- 
tion from all uncleanliness ?, 

The Sending Away the Scapegoat, Whatdid this 
ceremony symbolize ? (comp. v. 30.) How do we to- 
day get at this sublime truth that God is willing to 
wipe out the old, stained record ? 

Lhe Final Sacrifice. Why should the high priest 
resume his official dress to offer the burnt-offerings ? 

The Significance of the Ceremonial, Did such a 
ceremonial as this make the committing of sins any 
easier? What dominant thought would it leave in 
the minds of the worshipers regarding God, his view 
of sin, or his attitude toward it ? 

its Permanence. Why are our relations 
God through Christ preferable ? 


Boston. 


with 
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There's a lot of difference between laying the 
blame of our sins on God and taking their burden 


to him, 
nl 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


ONTINUED separation of teacher and class re- 
quires me in this lesson, as in the last, to 
present my teaching notes instead of the state- 

ment of the lesson as taught. 

As a boy, this passage of the Word, and others 
like it, were very mysterious to me, and I finally 
settled down to the conviction that it all had to do 
with some strange rite and ceremony which I wasn't 
expected to understand—so I didn'ttry. But now, 
as a teacher of boys, I should seek to make clear 
what I teach, and make no effort to teach what I can't 
understand myself. 

So, then, what shall I teach of this lesson? Well, 
surely it is a chance to show sin in all its ugliness. 
It’s a good chance to point out the reality of sin asa 
force in the world. ere was the sacrifice for sin, 
and here, again, the scapegoat—the one as an offer- 
ing to God in acknowledgment of sin, the other a 
symbol to indicate the putting of sin out of sight. 
But—do boys care anything about this? Well, I 

icture this whole matter to boys as a great struggle 
Suess good and evil. If it were a great battle 
between two forces in the world, so arranged that I 
could stand off and look at its progress, it might be 
very entertaining. But it’s a whole lot more than 
that. It’s a battle in which /’m taking part. It's 
my fight. This great big force we call Sin will con- 
quer me if I don’t put up a good fight. A good many 
people do get conquered by sin; it looks sometimes 
as though there wasn't much chance for us to win 
the battle. 

But we forget. God hates sin even more than we 
do. Here in the days of the Israelites he provided 
very wonderful, ceremonies to help these people un- 
derstand that, as long as they worshiped him, they 
just had to put sin out of their lives, For the sins 
they had committed they offered up a sin-offering; 
and then they sent the scapegoat off into the wilder- 
ness to indicate that their sins were sent clear away 
from them. Oh, yes, God hates sin; so, if we really 
hate sin, too, we’ve got God on our side. Let me 
illustrate. I take a piece of paper and letter it: 

SELF vs. SIN. 

That's the line-up as we first look at it. But on the 
other side of the paper, just back of the word “self,” 
I have put the word ‘‘GOD,” writing the letters 
backward. I lay my sheet on the table, and all I see 
is: ‘‘Self vs. Sin.” I hold it to the light, and back 
of ‘‘ self,” in big, bold letters, I see the word ‘‘ God.” 
So I may have God back of me in my battle against 
sin. 

Now, a broken law brings punishment ; yet God 
has provided a way whereby our sins may be for- 
given. A goat was sacrificed, in this lesson, as a 
sin-offering ; and another goat was driven out to the 
wilderness to bear the sins out of the camp. But we 
are better off than that. Christ became our sacrifice, 
‘* who his own self bare our sins in his body upon the 
tree, that we, having died unto sins, might live unto 
righteousness.” And so in one sacrifice, that of 
Christ, we have the same things provided for as we 
are told about in our lesson—forgiveness for sins 
committed, and the sins put away trom us. 

But look at the Golden Text. We must ‘‘come” 
to him ; he doesn’t compel us to go. And that’s the 
fact of the lesson I shall hope to surely leave in the 
minds of my boys. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Father tells the story of His love under many 
figures, but the fact surpasses them all. 
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Why Not Attend the 


International 


Convention 
Without Money Cost? 


It meets in Louisville in June, 1908. It 
is the great event of the Sunday-school calendar 
in North America. Why not plan nght now 
to go, at no money cost to yourself > 


The question of expense was solved by 
us for some of the delegates to the World’s 
Convention in Rome—a ten thousand mile 
journey. May we not explain—at once—the 
plan by which we should like to solve the 
Louisville expense-question for you ? 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 





Rich soil, ample rain fall, bountiful crops, good mar- 
kets, pleasant climate. New railroad. Large and small 
tracts. Judith Basin Realty Co., Moore, Montana. 


Real Estate 


AL ESTATE in Central Montana offers every 
feature that the homeseeker or investor can desire. 


Savings Banks 


i) PER CENT and safety. We pa 








bank 


5% on savings 
deposits. Our recognized strength and strict state 
aws guarantee safety. Write for free booklet, 
“ Banking by Mail.”’ Pelham State Bank, Pelham, Ga. 











and normal circulation, which stimulates the hair toa | an. 
new, healthy growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 
Write for free particulars. ‘The Modern Vacuum Cap 
Co., 674 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 


Vacuum Caps Financial 


R Vacuum Cap, when used a few minutes each 
day, draws the blood to the scalp, causing free 





times the loan. Bonds $1000, $500, $100. 





sult Dun or Bradstreets for our standing. 





Sx PER CENT BONDS AT PAR secured by | 
mortgages on farm lands estimated worth three | 
Int. semi- 
We turnish report of Hon. Elwood Mead of the 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Trowbridge 
& Niver Co., 404 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Chicago. Con- 








Handbooks for ‘ 
Sunday-School Workers 








Many hundreds of these practical little books have been sold, and the demand is 
constantly increasing. Each book is written by an expert. 


The City Sunday-School. By Frank L. Brown. 
Price, 25 cents, net. 


The Sunday-School and the Pastor. 


Price, 25 cents, net. 


The Sunday-School and the Home. 


Price, 25 cents, net. 


The Primary Department. By Ethel J. Archibald. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 


The Home Department of To-Day. By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 
Price, 25 cents, net. 


By John T. Faris. 


By Frank L. Brown. 


New titles will be added as opportunity offers. 
of preparation for early publication, Send for our Book Catalog. 


Several are now in various stages 
It will pay you. 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEMS 





Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


Parents who have had successes or fatl- 
ures with their children, in small things or 
in great, will benefit the oncoming genera- 
tions by reporting them briefly here. Some- 
times we may find that a real success has 
appeared like failure at first, and sometimes 
what looked like success at first has turned 
out tobea failure. Let us compare them all, 





I have six children under nine years of age. 
I spend a great deal of time with them, in spite 
of my work, and read to them. Every Sunday 
afternoon and every night they have their 
stories. I play games with them. I encourage 
them in their studies, offering them tempting 
prizes if they get first honors, but I demand of 
them in return instant obedience. W 

foolish (as is often the case), I simply 
say to them, ‘‘If you wish me to stay in the 
room with you, I shall have to have it quiet, 
and you must stop your foolishness.’’ It is 
always enough. I never ask one of them to do 
a — for me without using the same courtesy 
I would to a stranger, and unconsciously they 
have become polite one to another. However, 
they still have their faults, and if I succeed in 
training them into fine Christian men and 
women, [| shall feel that I have done a great 
deal for my country.—O. W. H. 

Obedience ought to grow out of love’s 
loyalty, and not be desired ‘in return ’”’ 
for anything. But now about the ‘ foolish- 
ness,’’——-what is it? These are all young 
children, and ought to be allowed a large 
liberty of fun and prankishness, even if it 
seems foolish to an adult. The truth is, 
children of that age are not very much given 
to what we may fairly call foolishness. It 
would be well for this mother to carefully 
revise her terms, for terms have a great deal 
to do with our attitude of fairness. But 
when she is as careful to be courteous to her 
little children as she would be to a stranger, 
—there she is a rare and model mother, 
How can we expect good manners of chil- 


dren toward whom we are anything short of 


the best mannered ? 


One of the finest women I know has two im- 
mense boys, both in the high school. She has 
always ‘lived with her children,’’ as Froebel 
puts it. But now she finds them beginning to 
show contempt for women, and they are trying 
to show her and her aunt that ‘heir wants and 
wishes are of no consequence. Working in the 


a. she asked them to put up a wire trellis 


or some running plants. ‘They refused, saying 
that these plants never amounted to anything. 
(The boys spend the summer on a farm, and so 
do not see the flowers.) ‘They kept on with 
the work they were doing. Presently the 
father appeared, and said he thought there was 
to be a trellis, to which the wife agreed. ‘‘ Here, 
James, leave that and put up this trellis for 
your mother !'’ A very quick response, ‘‘ Yes, 
sir,"’ and it was done. Again, she asked one of 
them to fasten a pin in the portiere. ‘They 
contested, but after a while the two raised their 
mother on their shoulders so that she could do 
it herself. She says she would not hav.: be- 
lieved that she had not the power to control 
them. This is a new phase. What does it 
mean ?—G. L. 

Without a more intimate knowledge of the 
case historically, it is impossible to say with 
certainty. But it may be that this good 
mother has continued to ‘‘ live with her chil- 
dren’’ in the same way that she did before 
they entered their teens. If so, here is one 
cause of the rebellion. The mother ought 
to be just as close as before, but very differ- 
ently. They must be sympathized with with- 
out being too closely scrutinized. They 
must be given larger liberty of self-adjust- 
ment and of decision. It is possible that the 
mother has been too autocratic, and has not 
recognized that the boys are in the adoles- 
cent period which rightly scents the air of 
liberty and independence. ‘The problem of 
this period is to guide without officious inter- 
ference, and to preserve loyalty without 
looking for childish ways of showing it. The 
case suggests a reason why boys in middle 
adolescence should usually have male Sun- 
day-school teachers. 





Your remarks in regard to whipping have in- 
terested me much. I would like to ask one 
question which may be a little outside of the 
subject, but do you think one of. the possible 
bad results of whipping is a harsh judgment 
of the parent by the child? As I look back 
to my childhood, I recall no whipping, for my 








parents never used that form of punishment ; 
but neither can I recall until I was long past 
the ‘‘ whipping age "’ that I ever passed judg- 
ment on grown people. I thought they must 
of necessity be right, and many times I cried 
myself to sleep over my hopeless badness, when, 
looking back now, I know that, though I was 
punished, my parents often questioned them- 
selves, just as I do, as to whether the faults 
punished are the child's or the parent's. 

I recall distinctly the first time that I con- 
sciously questioned the justness of a punish- 
ment. I was past eleven years old,.and had 
been sent to my room to sit alone. After some 
minutes of blind rebellion, I asked myself the 
question, **Why is what she thinks always 
right, and what I think always wrong? What 
makes a thing right or wrong?"’ . 

It would take too long to follow my reason- 
ing, but at last I said to myself, ‘‘ It's what God 
says,’’ and I felt that I had come to an entirely 
new and previously undiscovered standard, 
No later experience has brought the feeling of 
exultation and of humility that came as I said 
over and over, ‘‘ It's only what God says, only 
what God says."’ From that time I consciously 
weighed the commands that were given me, 
and had a feeling of pity rather than resent- 
ment when I felt that I saw God's way more 
clearly than my caretaker did. Previous to 
this awakening, would the form of a punish- 
ment have affected me much? Was I older 
than most children in beginning to question, or 
do other children assume, as I did, that the 
grown people must be right, and the children 
always wrong ?—E. S. S. 

The fact that this exceedingly discerning 
inquirer cannot recall that she ‘* ever passed 
judgment on grown people ’’ until long after 
the ‘‘ whipping age’’ is not enough. Her 
child-life was one continuous succession of 
judgments. Her thinking that her parents 
must be right was itself a judgment. But at 
eleven years there came a crisis, which she 
remembers because it was her first realiza- 
tion of a personal responsibility to God. 

That children accept their subordination 
to parental authority does not preclude their 
passing judgment on parental acts. But 
there is something much more subtle than a 
conscious act of ** judgment,” and that is the 
suggestion which the child receives and ulti- 
mately passes on to the next generation. 
This suggestion is that mere physical supe- 
riority is equivalent to justice. ‘* My father 
can whip me because he is stronger,’’ in 
time becomes, ‘‘ I can whip my child because 
I am stronger.’’ Thus, though the child’s 
judgment may not be exactly ‘‘harsh,’’ it is 
thrown onto a wrong base, from which 
society ultimately suffers. Possibly the form 
of punishment might not have affected our 
correspondent much, but thousands of criti- 
cisms passed by young children on their 
parents prove that children do not accept 
themselves as always wrong and their elders 
as always right, even though they may be sub- 
missive: Moreover, the elders often are 
mistaken in their judgments and the children 
are often right. The result is an offended 
sense of justice—which is ttioral danger. 
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The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


What benefits would you name as being the 
best arguments-for the establishment of a Home 
Department? 

The regular systematic Bible study that 
each member has; the opportunity thus af- 
forded the church and school in seeking out 
and caring for those who are to be the mem- 
bers ; the opportunity for service that each 
Visitor and superintendent has; the training 
that the auxiliary helps—namely, the Mes- 
senger Service and the Sunshine Band— 
afford for the boys and girls of the school. 





Is it wise to continue a department in a school 
of two hundred members where we have but 
five enrolled in the Home Department ; have 
a superintendent who is herself a shut-in, so 
cannot secure more members, and no one in 
school will help ? 

By all means continue. For two years 
one school continued the Department for one 
member who refused to allow the school to 
give up when they felt they ought because 
they were putting all their efforts in other 
directions. Then their eyes were opened, 
and they saw that they had been guilty of 
using their time on things of secondary im- 
portance, and asked an expert to come and 




















LESSON FOR AUGUST 18 (Lev. 16 : 5-22) 





OF HOME AND SCHOOL 





tell them of the possibilities, and in two 
years from that time the Home Department 
was as large as the main school. 





If vour school is Closed for two months dur- 
ing the summer woul!d-you ask your members 
to study during that time? Can we do so 
when we tell them that lesson study counts the 
same as attendance, and when the school is 
closed attendance is not possible ? 

Certainly one could not make the lesson 
study obligatory if your school is ‘closed. 
However, if you can get the members to 
keep up their study during the closed months 
you would have a good argument for keeping 
the school open to use with your school 
board as you ask them, etc., where the mem- 
bers belonged in that interim. If the school 
was closed they had not closed their Bibles. 





PHILADELPHIA.—Where can I learn of the 

the Home it other than 

from the Evangel and ‘lhe Sunday School 
Times? 

If you will subscribe to the various state 
and provincial Sunday-school papers, you 
will find in nearly all of them a page devoted 
to the interests of this work. If you are 
eligible toa membership in the field workers’ 
department, you can secure these papers by 
paying $1.50 in addition to your membership 
fee. During the past few years the Baptist 
Teacher has had the Home Department 
one of the regular features of the magazine, 
and occasionally the other denominational 
teachers’ magazines have articles on the 
work, 

Is it wise to enroll children as members of 
the Home Department ? 

If there is no school in reach of the chil- 
dren, or if their parents are too indifferent to 
send them, or do not a'low them to attend 
the school, then by all means enroll them as 
members of the department. When children 
are sought after as members of the Home 
Department be sure that they. understand 
what the Department means, and that they 
are taught to look forward to the day when 
they can go to the main school.. Great care 


must be taken so that the children shall feel | 


that the very best place for them is the 
school itself, but that inasmuch as it is im- 
possible for them to attend its regular ses- 
sions, the school wants them so much that 
this Department is provided for them. If 
possible a monthly Visitor should care for 
the children in preference to the one: wifo 
makes quarterly visits. 





BELOIT, W1s.—Please tell me the following 
facts : 

1. The date, author, and circumstances of 
the founding of the Home Department. 

2. Estimate of its present membership. 

’ a quarterly visit prove cient 
to maintain a live interest on the part of the 
members ? 

4. Are visitors, as well as members, expected 
to pledge weekly study ? 

5. Is it advisable to have a quarterly meet- 
ing of the visitors when the reports are handed 
in ?—S. K. W. 

1. The Home Department was first rec- 
ognized by the organized Sunday-school 
forces of the country in June, 1881, when 
Dr. W. A. Duncan of Syracuse, N. Y., at 
the instance of a woman who had a large 
veranda class pleaded with him to secure 
the right of membership in the nearest local 
school for her class, even though they could 
not be present every, or possibly any, Sunday., 
This class had a teacher; and-so does not 
quite correspond to the class idea of to-day 
in our work. Dr. Samuel W. Dike, in that 
same year, established, in connection with 
his church in Royalton, Vt., a Home De- 
partment, just as we have it to-day, minus 
the Visitor. He had to content himself at 
first with sending the quarterlies by mail, 
and culling as he could, not with the degree 
of regularity that he would have liked, and 
which is incumbent on the present Visitor. 
To these two men we owe our work, and to 
Dr. Duncan, who has been the loyal cham- 
pion of the cause, giving his time and his 
muney and himself without stint, the organ- 
ized Sunday-school work is largely indebted. 

2. It has a membership of more than five 
hundred thousand. 

3- A quarterly visit can serve to maintain 
a good degree of interest on the part of the 
members, and quarterly visits are in use by 








| 














the large majority of Home Departments, 
There is no question but that monthly visits 
would be better, but few can follow them. 

4. I do not know that Visitors are expected 
to pledge, but they are surely expected to 
study well their lessons. Usually the Visitors. 
are members of the local school, and often- 
times are teachers there ; their lesson-study 
is taken for granted. 

5. Quarterly meetings of the Visitors are 
essential to the success of any Home Depart- 
ment work, 


* 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 





Cuicaco, A. W.—The question about 
methods of raising money after young folks 
have grown tired of church fairs and enter- 
tainments is answered in the ‘Notes on 
Open Letters ’’ in this issue. 





What would you do to interest the little 
foreign boy, the Hungarian, Slav, etc., of 
whom we find a wee many in this mining 
community, in the Sunday-school and hold him 
there ? 

There are but two ways to meet this prob- 
lem. 
possible. 
boys of foreign birth will respond to it as 
readily as others. I should say that a good 
motherly woman would make the best 
teacher for boys of that kind. Their timid- 
ity, awkwardness, and embarrassment must 
in some way be overcome. Such a teacher 
will be more likely to do this than anybody 
else. 2. Procure for them a teacher who 
can speak their language ; if the children 
cannot understand English, this is the only 
thing to do. 
ever, to find such teachers. In Cleveland, 
Ohio, there are many Slavs, and there is a 
systematic effort being carried on to train up 


teachers from among their own people to | 


teach in their schools. This is a slow pro- 
cess, but it is best in the end. I would sug/ 
gest that if there are a number of scholars of 
the same nationality they should be put to- 
gether, if they can be properly classified. 





I am greatly drawn to the Sunday-school | 
work, and would like to know if there are posi- | 
tional 


tions in the Interna field availal le ? 
I can give sou any amount of testimonials and 
recommendations. I am ready to go to work at 
any time. 

The above is a composite letter framed by 
myself, giving practically the substance of 
letters written to me by about forty appli-- 
cants for positions, all of whose letters are 
now in my hands, All of these applicants 
have received personal replies, and I am 
doing everything in my power to extend 
their usefulness and comply with their re- 
quests as far as it is wise and possible, after, 
of course, convincing myself of their fitness 
for the work, 

Some of these applicants no doubt would 
make faithful workers in almost any state or 
province, 


1. Americanize the boy as rapidly as | 
Love is a urfiversal language, and | 


It is exceedingly difficult, how- | 
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many of the live, up-to-date Sunday-school 
workers as possible. 

One of the very choicest state secretaries 
speaking upon this subject recently said this : 
**An experience covering more than thirty 
years in this work leads me to believe that 
only those who have revealed themselves as 
eminently successful in the work of their 
local schools, and local organizations, and 
who display marked qualifications for the 
same, should be intrusted with the larger re- 
sponsibilities. I would not wish to recom- 
mend a man for secretary of a state or 
province who is not well known in the work 
in his own state or province, and who has 
not had more than meteoric prominence in 
the single county in which he may have 
shown an unusual activity.’’ 

The principles laid down above are cer- 
tainly right ones, although it may sometimes 
happen that there are those who are quali- 
fied to take up state or provincial secretary- 
ships without having occupied all of these 
intermediate positions, and do better than 
some who are now occupying this office per- 
haps. This, however, is not the rule, and I 
do not recall a single notable exception to 
the rule. A roll call of our state and pro- 
vincial secretaries at present will reveal for 
the most part that they are men who have 
grown into the positions by having filled 
minor positions more than full. The same 
principles apply here as in business. 

The fact remains, however, that this is a 
good field for the right kind of young men to 
seek out and educate themselves for. 1 be- 
lieve there ought to be a specific training ‘in 
our Christian colleges and seminaries for this 


particular kind of work, as for the ministry | 


and local superintendency. College training, 
however, cannot take the place of practical 
experience. 
far as possible. 


There is almost constant demand for as- | 


sistant secretaries, district secretaries, county 
secretaries, state and provincial teacher- 
training secretaries, etc. It is not a swift 
process to become actively identified with 
the organized Sunday-school work, and yet 
we have been successful in finding not a few 
men, and places as well, and bringing the 
two together into ahappy union. This field, 
in my judgment, affords to the layman the best 
opportunity for Christian work in the world, 
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In Grade Five 


By Gertrude L. Stone 


‘¢ TT IS too warm in the schoolroom,’’ 


said the pretty new teacher. ‘‘ Earle, 

will you: please set the door ajar.’’ 
Earle walked quietly to the door behind 
Miss Spring, while she went on explaining 
multiplication of fractions. He opened the 
door a very little, then he shook it,—shook 


| it as hard as he could shake a heavy school- 


In view, however, of the large | 


number of applications coming to me in this | 
way, as to the principles underlying our | 


work, and for the guidance of other appli- 
cants who may read this statement, I wish to 
say a few things on the subject. 

There is in my mind but one logical course 
to pursue in securing a position as an inter- 
denominational Sunday-school worker any- 
where. The steps are these : 

1. Be intensely interested in your own 
Sunday-school as an active worker. 

2. Be intensely interested in your own de- 
nomination, and familiar with its Sunday- 


school work so far as possible in every | 


respect. 
3- Be intensely interested as an active co- 


| faces seemed to ask. 


operating worker in your own local interde- | 
| to set a door ajar,’’ she said kindly. 


nominational Sunday-school association, 
whether it be city, township, or county. 


room door, and not make a noise to disturb 
the class. Really, all he could do was to 
push it back and forth two or three times. 
Then he closed it and walked back to his 
seat, rather red in the face because he felt 
sure he had not jarred it much, not enough 
to cool the room at all. 

When the lesson was finished, Miss Spring 
looked at the door. 

‘* The door has closed itself,’’ she said. 
*« Set it ajar again, please, Earle, and a little 
more this time.’’ 

Very much embarrassed, because he knew 
how little he could shake it, Earle went for- 
ward, tried again to shake the door, gave it 
up as before, and went back to sit down, 
very limp, in his seat. Nobody laughed, to 
his relief, but some of the pupils did look 
puzzled. ‘* Why did he not mind?”’ their 


began to smile. 
**T do not believe Earle knows what it is 


Then Mollie Prescott laughed out loud. 


4. Be intensely interested in the organized | She saw what kind of a jar Earle knew 
Sunday-school work of your own state or | 


. . . . | 
province, attending its meetings as often as 


possible, procuring and reading its literature, 
and coming into vital touch with all its agen- 
cies. 

5. Be intensely interested in the Sunday- 
school movement of the whole world, study- 
ing its problems as opportunity offers, reading 
as many books.as you can which bear upon 


the subject, and coming into touch with as | 





about. 


Miss Spring shook her head at Mollie, | 


and went on to say, gently : 

‘* Jar is a strange word,—isn’t it? Some- 
times it means to shake, sometimes it means 
what the cookies are kept in. you know, and 
sometimes when it has a little a fastened on 
in front, it means just this,’’—and she went 
tothe door, and opened it a good wide crack. 
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HE class of people described by Paul 
and James is very common in our 


, day,—the people of two minds and 

Ever since there have been homes, J | often of twenty, convinced by the last A 1») re ») q ‘5 Tal k 
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ments, and between the two they are 
tossed to and fro, like the double-minded 


fortably and permanently, as_ they 
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|common work, we need to be decisive, Broadway, 
;to go ahead and accomplish things. a 
| Often it does not matter what is done 

















